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BENEFITS OF 


You become a member of the largest, most 


distinguished and most active organization of 


14,500 men and women interested 


in advancing gardening and horticulture 


You join 


its kind in America 
You have the resources of the greatest garden 
library in the Only members may 


borrow books, in person or by mail 
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that is at once a visitor 12 times a year and an authori- 


world 


You receive Horticutture, America’s leading 
magazine for amateur gardeners; a magazine 


tative presentation of everything that is new and 
important. (Present subscription price to non-mem 


bers $2.00 
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Chrysanthemum 


You receive a free ticket to the New England 
Value $1.50) and to the 
Show (60 Members 


Spring Flower Show 
cents 


Your membership application ts invited 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $3.00 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $50.00 


MEMBERSHIP 


may also preview the Spring Show before the public 
is admitted 
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accurately 
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gardening work. 
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You receive a free copy of the Year Book 
] QO Value $1) which supplements the catalogue 
of the Library and reports the progress of your 
Society 


You have at your service trained horticulturists 


who answer all your gardening questions 


You may take advantage of the free Employment 
Bureau either to obtain garden help or to find 


You may use the Book Department to buy 


books on gardening 


You are admitted free to all lectures, all classes 
and all field trips conducted by the Society. 


Write to the Executive Secretary 
Arno H. Nenruinc 

300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass 














PLANT BUYER'S GUIDE 


Epwin F. Strerrex, Edstor. $7.50 


Are you ever puzzled as to where to find a source for 
some new or rare plant that you have read about or seen 
growing? You can find the answer in the Plant Buyer's 
Guide, Edited by Edwin F. Steffek for the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society. This invaluable reference book 


lists more than 35,000 species and varieties of plants and 
the complete addresses of more than 400 seedsmen and 
nurserymen are keyed in an easy manner to help you find 
new treasures for your garden. This useful reference book 
of 260 pages is the only directory of its kind published in 
America. Write for your copy to the Book Department, 
HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


15, Mass 





THE GARDENER'S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


Epwarp I. FarrinctTon. $4.00 


Garden pilgrimages and periodic visits to gardens are 
very much the fashion today. Garden enthusiasts who 
travel throughout the country or take a jaunt to Canada 
or Mexico will find the Gardener's Travel Book an in- 
dispensable guide. All the leading public and private gar- 
dens that are accessible to those who are horticulturally 
minded are listed in this 300 page book, lavishly illus- 
trated with 64 fine photographs. It is a “‘must’’ for your 
garden library. Write for your copy to the Book Depart- 
ment, HORTICULTURE, 300 Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass 
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Are there any varieties of the colorful common purple loosestrife 
we see in bloom in wet places in July and August? I want to intro- 
duce some along a pool. 

There are several varieties of this Summer-blooming perennial 
worthy of use in gardens. These include Roseum Superbum, 
rose flowers; Dropmore Purple, fuchsia-purple; Morden’s Pink, 
a lively deep pink, and The Beacon, an English introduction with 
carmine-red flower spikes. 


* * * 


Grasshoppers cause a great deal of destruction to my perennials 
each Summer. What oan I do to keep them down? 

Spray your plants with a 50 per cent wettable chlordane pow- 
der as soon as the pests are evident, and follow with additional 
sprays according to need. 


- * * 


I want to grow a cover crop this Fall on light soil on a small 
piece of land. What do you recommend, and at what amounts? 

For light soil either rye or rye grass are best. Sow rye at the 
rate of two to three pounds per 1000 square feet and rye grass 
at one to two pounds for the same area. 


How are roses propagated from cuttings? 

Cuttings from roses are best taken from flower stems after the 
petals have fallen. Cut pieces with a sharp knife just below an 
eye from four to six inches long with at least three nodes, and 
insert them in a medium of sharp, medium coarse sand or a mix- 
ture of sand and peat moss. This should be done in a coldframe, 
if possible, but an inverted jar over the cutting will do the same 
job. Keep moist, and be sure to choose a place that is shaded 
from the direct sun most of the day. When rooted, plant cut- 
tings in light, well-drained soil, and cover with soil and straw 
during the Winter. Or they may be wintered in a coldframe 


. * * 


Whot is the difference between raw and steamed bonemeal? Are 
green und raw bonemeal the same? 

Raw bonemeal contains 2-4% phosphorus. It works slowly 
and is less dangerous than quicker acting fertilizers. Steamed 
bonemeal, with 1.65-2.50% nitrogen and 20-30% phosphorus, is 
more quickly available to plants than the raw. The green and 
raw are the same. 

. . . 


Does the common chickory have any u: es? 

Chickory, Cichorium inbytus, the common adventive weed from 
Europe, with beautiful bright blue flowers, was grown in early 
times for use as a salad herb. The roots are also roasted and added 
to coffee to give it a stronger taste, but it is said to be bitter and 
unpleasant. In days past, chickory was distilled with water and 
given to those who swooned. When sad, a little potion was effec- 
tive for restoring happiness. The dried roots makes a tea that is 
supposed to be good for a sour stomach. In addition to all of 
these, the blossoms of chickory were once used in cordials. 


* * * 


Is there a chemical that can be used in large strawberry beds to 
control grasses and other weeds? 

As yet no satisfactory spray has been found for the control 
of grasses, but 2,4-D, at the rate of one pound per acre, may be 
used to check broad-leaved weeds, providing it is put on before 
the first blossoms open. It may also be applied after the fruit 
has been harvested. In the new bed, one half pound is sufficient 
when the weeds first appear. Home gardeners may follow the 
same directions for use of 2,4—D on lawns. Be careful not to let 
the spray drift onto nearby useful plants. 
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IT’S TIME 
TO FEED 
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New Process Vigoro helps grass roots store up the energy- 
giving food that will make your Jawn lovelier—give it an 
earlier and a better start next spring. 


Experts say it—results prove it—‘‘Fall is the ideal time 
for making new lawns and improving established ones!” 
To assure success with your lawn, apply new process 
Vigoro—complete, balanced plant food—at the rate of 
just 3 pounds per 100 square feet of lawn area. 

Vigoro supplies all the vital nutrient elements growing 
things must get from soil for best growth. It 
nourishes tops, stems and roots. And Vigoro- 
fed roots penetrate deep—help improve soil 
structure—anchor the plant against the 
heaving action of frost. 

So feed Vigoro now! And remember, if 
you need help in making a new lawn, your 
Vigoro dealer has an instructive folder 
for you. 

A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's 

complete, balanced plant food 
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Ask your dealer for End-o-Pest ... the protec- 
tion every garden needs. Use End-o-Weed... 
ciears your iawn of over 100 kinds of weeds 
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ROVED BEST! - ; |} August is a drowsy month, and a dry one too, so we have collected a sprin- 


kling system and an accessory to make August watering as lazy as the 


- “air f ; 
I DOUBLE 0 | weather. You'll also notice a lawn edger (for neatness), and a pair of garden 


| Cras GRASS KILLER | a shears (to remind you that Fall pruning is 


Non-Poisonous—Selective not far off.) Shop from your armchair in 


ee iy oe tngg Ay he HORTICULTURE for these additions to 
works! Exclusive PC (Potassium | 

Cyancte) formula has won com- good gardening. 
plete appreval of leading univers- 

ities and experimental stations. | | q 
Will not harm turf grasses. D&P ° — ay 


Double-O comes in powder form. 
Dissolves reodily in water. Com- ; és Here is a hose reel which is efficient and well- 


bines with D&P Weed-out (2,4-D) ] | r - engineered. It is a ‘wet reel,”” you get water at once 
to control b dt f d d | , g with a foot of hose or its whole capacity (150 feet). 
ed — Catgars So Re Its features of balance and design eliminate the 

. : creeping which makes reeling hose so difficult. Rub- 
ber tired wheels, copper tubing, brass fittings. Has 
EverTite coupler for quick connections. $31.50 in 
stores, or from Clifford B. Hannay & Son, Inc., 
Dept 86, Westerlo, New York 





Al your deoler or write direct. | > ~~ . 
UMective w y e 
No C.O.D., pleose. Effecti Lawn Edg r 


The Wick Lawn Edger is designed so that 
; the cutting knife follows the contour of the 
Doggett Pfeil Co | ground and will not dig or plow. The edger 


I Springfield New Jersey features a self-sharpening, self-adjusting 


cutting knife; spring steel cutting wheel 
and blade heat-treated for long life; rubber 
tire and adjustable airplane type lock nut 
for blade knife adjustment. The wooden 
handle measures 48 inches, and the unit 
weighs approximately three pounds. For 
information write to: Amplex Engineering 
7 Sead el very ar M4 Co., Inc., Dept. 85, New Castle, Indiana. 
Ped onli cote od “Son 
endgr of Sons 25 aestrotons ihe toll Color 
pO OSS NOW a... SUPPLY LIMITES Reproduce Rain 
Naturain is a portable aluminum irrigation 
system, a refreshing spray that revitalizes 
your garden. Naturain connects in a twist 
of the wrist, comes in five foot lengths, and 
gives a water spread of over 20 feet. 
Primary unit complete with end cap and 
adjustable stand. Use any number of ex- 
tension units with one primary unit. 
Primary unit $2.95. Extension units $2.75 
a te e ‘ each. Western Home Products Co., Dept. 
eg . Satz m 84,515 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York. 
ee is 
“GREENHOUSE on tame ona - 
This pair of long-nosed garden shears, the 
Less Than $400 ( inane 21S, was designed for light pruning, 
A delightful addition for your home. . . Costs less flower cutting, budding, and thinning, but 
than rooms of most constructions. Made in its application to household cutting has 
sections for easy assembly with bolts and screws . 
Sian 10 be 11 f&. ready to put cn your foundation extended its usefulness. Neoprene covered 
Your house heating system may be extended for the handles provide soft grip, and handle has 
Orlyt. Other models with slanted or straight sides pinch-proof construction. For information 
ee ee 4 yo on this and other quality hand pruners, 
Booklet No. 70 net send for a free color brochure to: Corona 
Clipper Co., Dept. 83,510 Ramona Avenue, 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


AUGUST is the month to seek out the most comfortable chair in the 
garden or on the porch or terrace to enjoy a leisure broken only by the 
perusal of a favorite book. Next month will bring a pile of chores, so 
make the most of this “off” period while you can. 


PERHAPS one of the most important items on the agenda is that of 
staking. Tall dahlias, phlox, fall asters, boltonias, hibiscus, along with 
cosmos, African marigolds, zinnias and other annuals, fall over unless 
given support. There are many inconspicuous stakes and tying ma- 
terials on the market that make staking easy and artistic. 


WITH the rising popularity in tuberous begonias, August is now char- 
acterized by these brilliant flowers as much as by phlox and gladiolus. 
If you remove the small female flowers on each stalk, the large male 
bloom in the center will become larger and last longer. 

IF YOU have a small greenhouse or a cool sunroom or plant room, 
annual seeds sown from now through the early Fall will flower during 
the late Fall and Winter. When large enough to handle, place in pots in 
which they are to bloom. Browallias and sweet alyssum are especially 
lovely in hanging containers. 

KEEP your yards, play areas and neighborhood lots free from ragweed by 
spraying with 2, 4-D, the weed killer that works so effectively on 
dandelions. 

TO BRING chrysanthemums into bloom early, shade plants with black 
cloth from 4 P.M. to 8 A.M. Continue until buds begin to show color. 
In addition they will appreciate feeding with liquid fertilizer. 

SINCE most rock plants have finished blooming, now is the time to di- 
vide them and cut back those that need it. This will give enough time to 
get well established before cold weather. 

PLANT strawberries from runners or pot-grown stock in well drained 
soil enriched with organic matter. Choose varieties resistant to red 
stele, a bacterial disease, such as Temple, Sparkle, Fairland and 
Vermillion. 

OF THE lilies, the madonnas must be given an early start, as they must 
develop a rosette of leaves by cold weather. Other lilies may go in dur- 
ing the Fall and as long as the ground is workable. Good drainage is 
needed. 
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DISBUD dahlias, especially if you are planning to exhibit, to get larger 
blooms. In times of drought water plants by soaking the ground 
deeply and thoroughly. 


THERE is still time to make sowings of lettuce, carrots, beets, Swiss 
chard and spinach so plants will mature in the late Fall. At this time, 
vegetables which will remain in the ground should be given a quickly 
available fertilizer. 


BULBS of Fritillaria imperialis, crown imperial, should be planted now 
while they are at rest. Soil should be deep, well-drained and limey. 
Provide light shade, and leave undisturbed for many years as long as 
plants continue to flourish. 


AUGUST-blooming shrubs are not many, but among them the yellow 
hypericums, or St. Johnsworts, are the gayest. Low-growing to three 
feet, they do well in poor soil. Plan on a few in your shrub or flower 
border: Hypericum prolificum, shrubby St. Johnswort, bears single 
rose-like flowers, 34 inches across while those of H. frondosum, golden 
hypericum, are two inches in diameter. 


PLANT bulbs of colchicums for flowering this Fall. Give them enough 
space to expand their large leaves next Spring. The true Autumn- 
flowering crocus may also be set out now; they have the typical crocus 
leaves so less space, or an allotment in the rock garden, will satisfy 
them. If you get sternbergias in early enough they will flower this year. 
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By Dorothy Waugh 


The heat of August. 

The cricket creeps 

From shade of leaf 

To shade of leaf, 

And rests; 

And not a note 

Of rasping music issues 
From his heat-silenced harp 


Love-apples drag 

To tax their stems 

With fast augmenting weight 
As they grow great 

With swelling seeds, 

Firm reddening flesh, 

And rain-remembering juice. 


‘ fi 
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Leaves droop 

In heat-relaxed limp verticals 

And gasp for breath 

Through strenuous hours of growth. 


Yet night comes on. 
The evening brings 
The brief recess 
From effort’s strain, 
The cool relief 

When stars and moon 
Give hint that soon, 
All fierceness gone 
From a receding sun, 
A longer rest is due 
When growth is done. 
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A Basket o fF Ff fii 


by Mary Selby Iturralde, Williamsburg, Virginia 


VERY GARDENER wust often wonder when, where, and 

by whom the flowers he loves were first grown. When were the 
flowers we call “cultivated”’ first brought into gardens? Have 
their forms and colors changed? The surest way to find out is 
to study ancient illustrations — illuminated manuscripts, marbie 
mosaics, paintings, frescoes, carved ornaments and textiles 


F The next question is — how can we know that the artist drew 
what he saw? When was he naturalistic, and when did he con- 
ventionalize? Perhaps no one can answer any of these with 
certainty, but it is safe to say that if several different artists, 
working in different materials, show a given flower in the same 
form and color, it must have looked like that. 


A very early and very good source is a marble mosaic, “A 
Basket of Flowers,” now in the Vatican Museum in Rome. It 
was taken from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, and is said to have 
been made in the first century, A. D. It is a woven basket, 
filled with flowers, set down on a wood-brown background, with 
a few tufts of grass around it. In it are very double roses, in red, 
in white and in yellow; Roman hyacinths; wild delphinium; 
stock-gilliflower; fritillaria; tulips; blue morning-glory; St. Ber- 
nard’s lily; deep red carnations, and a flower I believe to be a 
double anemone. All the flowers are shown in their natural 
colors, and are beautifully drawn and shaded. 


Fifteen hundred years later, the tapestry weavers of France, 
Flanders, Italy, Spain and England were busy recording these 
same flowers in the same forms and colors. 


The “Parliament of Roses” shows double roses in red and white. 
A perfect forest of rose bushes grows outside the woven fence in 
the “Cerfs-Volants” (Flying Stags); double blush-pink roses 
grow in the series of tapestries illustrating the hunts of Louis XV. 
Both the ten-petalled and the five-petalled Tudor roses occur 
again and again in English tapestries. 

There is no iris in “A Basket of Flowers,” but there are lovely 
plants of blue, bearded iris in the Flying Stags; golden fleur-de- 
lis is woven into the same tapestry; you see at a glance the 
natural form of the flower, and its conventionalized use in 
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tapestry. (I am inclined to believe the fleur-de-lis is meant to 
represent /ris pseudacorus — the wild, yellow iris that grows se 
plentifully around the Mediterranean. In general, flowers used 
in heraldry were so common and so well-known that they did 
not have to be described — rose, thistle, lily, and many others.) 


We see Iris pseudacorus in the “Hunt of the Unicorn” series, 
growing exactly as it does today. Elecampane, English daisies, 
pansies, sweet rocket, stock-gilliflower, scilla, Roman hyacinths, 
campion, carnations, violets, wild strawberries, bearing both 
fruit and flowers — all are woven into dozens of tapestries, and 
all are instantly recognized because they have not changed — 
for all the hybridists and talk of chromosomes. 


The earliest lilies are probably St. Bernard's — delicate, 
white, not unlike our Zephyranthes atamasco (the “Jamestown 
lily,” as we call it in Tidewater, Virginia). Lilium candidum— 
the madonna lily — occurs in the Unicorn tapestries, and, of 
course, in those woven later. 


The Mille-fleurs tapestries, often called Cluny because some 
of them hang in the museum of that name in Paris, picture all 
sorts of activities with lords and ladies in magnificent court 
dress, attended by servants. They are set against a background 
completely covered with flowers and plants — literally thousands 
of flowers. 

I am fairly well acquainted with the wild flowers of Europe, 
and I believe the flowers in these tapestries were never con- 
ventionalized. The white campion that covers the sandy flats 
near Yorktown, Virginia, now is the very same as that in the 
Country Life Mille-fleurs. (I like to think of this campion as 
having been brought in the fodder for English horses, before 
1781. There’s no sure proof that it was not. It is an introduction 
from Europe, now growing wild along our Eastern seaboard.) 

The yellow, daisy-like flower is one of the “‘fiori d’oro” of the 
Roman campagna. It translates into “golden flowers” and 
spreads a really golden carpet beside the Appian Way. ‘The 
single, purple stock-gilliflower is in bloom in my back yard this 


See next page 
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morning. I’ve just been comparing it with a color plate of a 
Mille-fleurs tapestry — no difference at all between them. (Gilli- 
flower is one of those confusing terms; it has been applied to 
stock, to wallflower and to clove pinks.) 


Chartres cathedral in France is famous equally for its thir- 
teenth century stained glass windows and the carving on its 
columns. The golden fleur-de-lis grows on an azure ground in 
the window to Saint Anne, patron saint of France; on the capi- 
tals of the columns all the dear, familiar flowers of the country- 
side are immortalized in stone. Delicate strawberries and flow- 
ers, columbine, violets, English daisies, hyacinths have been 
done with perfect fidelity, and what hard labor! 


All these flowers are startling, not for their strangeness, but 
for their familiarity. Your own flower borders might have served 
as models for these tile-setters and weavers and carvers of stone. 
I always wish that I could find out more about the artisans who 
did these things. Here is their work — surely done with love as 
well as skill — but who were they? 


Some flowers puzzle me by their absence. Very few daffodils 


jonquilla simpler, because I have seen fields of it growing wild 
in Italy and Spain. And, on the other hand, I have found a 
pink-cupped daffodil in the Burgos tapestry, and a pure white 
one in the needlepoint carpet at Hatfield House. Both look as 
modern as the latest introduction — they could easily be Mrs. 
R. O. Backhouse and Beersheba. I have never seen the flower 
of the acanthus in any medium, though its leaf is probably the 
most commonly used of all plant forms, and is found on the 
most ancient fragments of stone ever excavated. 


I have never seen broom (genista) used, though it gave its 
name to the Plantaganets. Geoffrey thrust a spray of the planta 
genista into his cap for identification; men followed the planta 
genista, and soon called it plantagenet. It is a common shrub 
all over Europe — why isn’t it in a tapestry, or a piece of inlay, 
a marble mosaic, or a stone ornament? 

English lavender is also among the missing. It would be no 
harder to weave than elecampane or stock, but it has not been 
done. It has been known in Europe as long as roses, hyacinths, 
tulips and other ancient importations from the Orient. The 
same is to be said of the ragged robins. They are both as com- 
mon and as old as thistles, and certainly no harder to draw. 


occur in early tapestries. I have looked in vain for Narcissus 
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HE CHIEF handicap of Lythrum sal- 

icaria, the common purple loosestrife 
of the northeastern states and eastern Can- 
ada, is the shortness of the period of bloom. 
It is true that the bloom does persist for a 
considerable time on each plant, with later 
spikes opening as the earlier ones go out of 
production, but the quantity of bloom on 
these later spikes is not sufficient to satisfy 
the eye. 

The introduction of Morden Pink ly- 
thrum by the Dominion Experimental Sta- 
tion at Morden, Manitoba, has meant a 
great increase in the popularity of lythrum. 
It is esteemed, not only because of its more 
attractive color, which approaches a true 
pink, but also because of its longer bloom- 
ing season. Morden Pink is evidently a hy- 
brid between rather unrelated forms of 
lythrum, and to this hybrid origin is to be 
attributed the sterility which is itself the 
cause of the long period of bloom. 

In my northern district, this excellent 
lythrum begins to bloom during the first 
week of July, attains its full display in late 
July and keeps on with fairly abundant 
bloom until frost catches the plants in early 
September. As the last Spring frost com- 
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monly occurs in the first week of June, this 
means that only one month of the frost- 
free season, that between the first week of 
June and the first week of July, fails to 
provide us with a display from the lythrum 
border. There are few perennial flowers that 
can equal that record. 


The second outstanding lythrum is 
Dropmore Purple, the introduction of Dr. 
F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba. It is 
also a sterile form, even more vigorous than 
Morden Pink. Dropmore Purple is not very 
well named, for the color term makes one 
tend to expect the same rather dull purple 
that the common wild lythrum has. The 
color is much brighter, and really inter- 
mediate in tone between that of the com- 
mon purple and that of Morden Pink. Any- 
one who is pleased with one variety will 
want the other, although the colors clash 
enough so that no one would plant them 
side by side. 

I have several times imported plants of 
still another lythrum. The Beacon, listed in 
the catalogs as reddish purple. However, 
every time it has bloomed for me from 
plants just received, the row has turned out 
to differ from plant to plant; they are all 


doubtless seedlings. Unless a supply of 
plants can be located that offers something 
superior and uniform, it is time that The 
Beacon were dropped from catalog lists. 


Morden Pink is evidently not pollen- 
sterile; among the seedlings that have 
sprung up at my place, around the row of 
common purple that happened to be ad- 
jacent to a row of Morden Pink, there were 
half a dozen or more seedlings that pretty 
well repeat the color of Morden Pink which 
might be worth keeping if they were sterile 
too. However, they are seed producers, and 
the bloom on them is over at the same time 
as that on the common purple kind. Among 
these seedlings is one that has a color that 
is very little short of a true red — an ex- 
tremely attractive thing for the few days 
that it is in full bloom. Needless to say, I 
am keeping it for propagation. By isolating 
it with plants of Morden Pink or some 
other selection which would furnish desir- 
able pollen, it is just possible that one could 
obtain a variety with the same red color, 
plus the sterile habit which seems to be a 
necessity, henceforth, in every new lythrum 
variety. 

— Percy H. Wricut 
Sutherland, Saskatchewan 
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Hints on Remaking Old Lawns 
and Establishing New Ones 


by Geoffrey S. Cornish, University of Massachusetts 


RE YOU considering plowing over an 

old lawn to establish a new one? If so, 
I suggest that» you examine the old lawn 
carefully before plowing. Frequently a 
beautiful sward can be made from shabby 
turf at a fraction of the expense involved in 
a complete rebuilding job. 

Let{me ask three questions about this 
lawn you intend to plow: 

1. Is it surfaced with at least three inches 
of evenly distributed topsoil? 

2. Does its grade blend with the landscape, 
and does its surface permit ease in mowing? 
3. Is 40 to 50 percent of the area covered by 
desirable grasses? 

If you have answered all three questions 
in the affirmative, I suggest that you refrain 
from plowing and merely remake the exist- 
ing lawn. Renovation processes will, of 
course, vary. In order that you may decide 
what steps are necessary, let re ask some 
more questions, and I will make further 
suggestions. 


Clipping the Lawn too Close 


This is an all too frequent cause of thin 
and weedy turf. In my opinion, it is the 
most common error made in home-lawn 
maintenance. If the lawn has been shaved 
too close, it will improve by raising the 
height of cut to one and one-half inches. To 
make sure your mower is set at this height, 
place it on a level floor, and measure the 
distance from the cutting edge of the bed 
knife to the floor. If less than an inch and 
one-half, raise the cutting edge. 


Mowing Regularly 

Regularity in mowing depending upon 
the height of the grass rather than day of 
the week is important. To thrive, turf must 
be kept fairly close to a constant height, 
with approximately the same amount of leaf 
removed at each clipping. One inch is an 
ideal amount to remove. 


Is Your Mower Dull? 

A dull mower soon ruins a good lawn. If 
you are in doubt about the sharpness of the 
cutting blades and general adjustment of 
the machine, I suggest you send it to a re- 
pair man for expert advice. 


Does Your Lawn Need Lime? 

To check the condition of the soil in your 
lawn, send a composite sample to your 
state university or county agent for advice 
on lime requirements. 


Feeding Your Lawn 

Practically all lawns require fertilizing 
once a year with a complete fertilizer high 
in nitrogen. Two applications of fertilizer a 
year are even better. Early September and 
late April are good times to fertilize. Poor 
turf will respond quickly to fertilizer appli- 
cations and, by building up soil fertility, 
you will make a major contribution to the 
renovation of a run-down lawn. 


Weeds in Your Lawn 

The wonder weed killer, 2, 4-D, will 
eradicate the present crop if used according 
to the manufacturer’s directions. Weedy 
grasses such as crab grass will not respond, 
however, to 2,4-D except when they are 


very young, but there are several, valuable, 
chemical, crab grass killers on the market. 
On small lawn areas, crab grass can also be 
eliminated by covering the area with 
boards or tar paper for six to 10 days. When 
the covering is removed, the desirable 
grasses will look very sick, but they will 
recover whereas the crab grass will not. 


Grubs in the Turf 

Chlordane, DDT or lead arsenate can be 
used to eliminate these pests. Directions for 
use of these and other chemicals were given 
by Dr. John C. Schread in the May issue 
of Horticulture. 


The Problem of Shade 

If tree shade is the cause of poor turf, I 
suggest that you keep certain principles in 
mind with regard to growing turf in the 
shade. Use shade-tolerant grasses when re- 
seeding thin patches. Rough-stalked 
meadow grass, Creeping Red Fescue, 
Chewings Fescue and Velvet Bent are 
desirable shade grasses. Reseed patches in 
shade only in September when trees have 
finished their season’s growth. Other im- 
portant principles to be observed in growing 
grass in shade include mowing the grass ap- 
proximately one-half inch higher than that 
in the open, frequent watering, raking off 
leaves as soon as they fall, and periodic 
fertilization of the trees themselves. 


Care of Terraces and Paths 
Are sunny terrace slopes becoming thin? 
Top-dressing these areas every six to eight 
See page 303 


Photo: Genereuz 


A well-maintained lawn adds immeasurably to the appearance of the home grounds and bespeaks evidence of good gardening. 
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The Mantis Takes Over Ptah Gorgdatis 


by Charles E. Booth, Manchester, Connecticut 


HERE’S a bit of cheerful news from 

the world of insects. The praying man- 
tis, arch enemy of hundreds of injurious 
insects, has taken over the backyards, gar- 
dens and fields of the greater part of the 
United States. Where it was formerly 
found only in the southern states, it is 
gradually extending its areas northward. 

One of the most bloodthirsty insects 
known, the praying mantis is of enormous 
economical value. Its voracious appetite for 
injurious insect pests benefits everyone 
either directly or indirectly. 

The light green color of its body blends 
in well with the foliage, and here it poses 
silently among the clumps of tall grass or on 
shrubs or plants and waits patiently for a 
victim. Its method of capture is simple; 
once an unwary insect comes within reach 
of its powerful arms, the mantis springs 
upon it and crushes it. Then, it devours it in 
record time. 

While waiting for its prey, it attaches its 
four feet securely to a branch or a stem and 
holds its two arms upward and outward like 
one in prayer. Although it derives its name 
from this peculiar habit, its violent habits 
could be sufficient reason for naming it the 
“ preying” mantis. 

Possessing great powers of observation, 
it is the only insect known to be able to turn 
its head completely around and look over 
its shoulder. Its eyes are huge in proportion 
to the rest of its anatomy and few insects 
escape its sight. 

The arms of the mantis are shaped like a 
sickle and are just as dangerous. They are 
equipped with sharp barbs which extend in 
a series down the entire length on the in- 
side. Sharp hooks on the ends of the arms 
are used to tear its victim apart. Once 
caught in these deadly arms, no insect can 
escape. Patience is one of its virtues. If 
necessary, it will remain motionless for 
hours, waiting for an insect. 

So fierce is this monster among insects 
that fights to the death are common among 
them. Because of its cannibalistic tenden- 
cies, the female mantis kills and devours 
the male shortly after mating. 

Some 800 species of this peculiar insect 
are known to exist, but only 20 of them are 
found in the United States. They are all 
members of the scientific family of insects 
known as Mantidae, from the Greek word 
meaning prophet. In color, they are green 
or brown, and they reach the size of two or 
three common grasshoppers. Their life 
history compares generally with that of the 
grasshoppers. Although the mantis is 
equipped with a fine set of wings, it seldom 
uses them for hunting purposes. In flying 
from one place to another, however, thes: 
strong wings serve it well. 

Working for the good of all throughout 
the Spring and Summer and well into the 
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Fall, the mantis protects all types of vege- 
tation. It is indeed a friend of mankind and 
thus deserving of protection wherever it is 
seen. Among the more important pests 
which it destroys in great numbers are the 
Japanese beetle, cucumber beetle, potato 
bug, rose,bug, squash bug, flies of all kinds 
and several types of caterpillars. 


For every mantis allowed its freedom in 
the garden, there will be hundreds of harm- 
ful insect enemies killed in the Spring and 
Summer months. The mantis will hunt 
faithfully until the first sign of frost. Then 
it will call it quits and go into hiding. 
But as soon as the warm spring weather 
comes, it will once again assume its role as 
protector of the garden. 

It is nothing less than a crime to disturb 
the progress of the mantis. In the South, it 
was once considered an enemy because of 
the fantastic belief that its bite caused 
death to mules. On this basis of belief, it 
was called the “mule-killer.” Nowadays, 
however, the gardener has discovered the 
truth about this welcome insect. He knows 
that a better guarantee of garden pro- 
tection against the hordes of enemy insects 
cannot be found. 

When Spring and Fall cleaning of the 
garden and the yard is being done, great 
caution should be taken not to destroy the 
mantis. The baby mantis is only about a 
half-inch long and many of them are killed 
because of their size. One should closely 
examine every insect of this size before 
destroying them. They may be valuable 
allies. 

Although the praying mant!s seems to be 
seriously engaged in prayer as it awaits its 
prey, it is far from being a saintly creature 
even for all of its friendly association with 
mankind. This strangest of all insects has 
taken over a little more territory each 
year, not for worship, but for the sole pur- 
pose of ridding the areas of insect pests. 


IKING over rocky, mountainous sec- 
tions of our country gives one an 
opportunity to see native rock-garden 
plants in their home environment. In this 
manner, last August, I found Corydalis 
sempervirens, the pale corydalis or rock 
fumitory, growing in the crevices of the 
rocks on top of several mountains in Maine. 
As it was late in the season, there were, in 
addition to the flower panicles, many two- 
inch, pod-like capsules, full of ripe seeds. 

. The dainty, lobed leaves of this native 
alpine, suggestive of the columbine, are a 
cool grayish-green; in size, the plants are 
also similar to the wild columbine. The 
spurred blossoms, about one-half inch 
long, in loose, branched clusters, are pink 
with yellow tips. It blossoms from May to 
September, which should make it a welcome 
subject, as so many of our native wild 
flowers confine their bloom to Spring. 

This pink corydalis is one of 90 known 
species belonging to the large Fumariaceae 
family scattered throughout the north tem- 
perate world — a family which also in- 
cludes our wild bleeding-heart ahd 
Dutchman’s breeches. It is the flower’s 
spur that inspired its name “corydalis,” 
from the Greek for “lark,” a bird so popu- 
lar in Europe that it has been commemo- 
rated in the names of several plant families. 

Although the majority of these 90 
species of corydalis produce yellow flowers 
and are perennials, this dainty pink- 
flowering variety is an annual. It grows on 
rocky ground from Nova Scotia to the 
Rocky Mountains and up the Arctic coast, 
as well as southward through the Appala- 
chians. It is found in North Carolina up to 
an altitude of 4500 feet. 

Perhaps you also will be fortunate 
enough to find this mountain beauty, plus 
some ripe seeds, on a mid-season trip. If 
not, and you wish to try it in your garden, 
seeds can be obtained from one of the 
dealers in rare and native seeds. It is listed 
either as C. glauca or C. sempervirens. 

For the wild or rock garden, the seed may 
be sown in the Fall or very early Spring in 
woods-soil pockets between the larger 
stones to give it a spot similar to its native 
environment; but for safety to the tiny 
seedlings, and to learn to recognize them, it 
would be well to start them in pots indoors, 
and transplant later to a sunny spot in the 
garden. They tolerate half-shade, also. 

This preference for open location prob- 
ably explains their Summer-flowering 
habit. Many of our wild flowers have jto 
bloom early in the Spring before the large 
trees and shrubs around them have put out 
their leaves, and cut off the sunshine 
necessary for producing blossoms. This 
pink corydalis can bring the same airy 
grace to the wild garden in Summer that 
our native columbine gives it in Spring. 


E.izasetu N. Hoover 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
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A New Approach — 
In The Home Landscape 


by Lewis Lipp, Arnold Arboretum 


T HAS become evident that the sprawl- 
ing house, with its large forest trees and 
unmarked boundaries, is but a memory of 
the past. The trend today is for a small, 
compact, functional dwelling surrounded 
by a lot of land which is in keeping with the 
size of the house. How unfortunate it is to 
see these newer type houses overplanted 
with forest trees such as spruce, pines and 
hemlock, particularly around the founda- 
tion. The inevitable result is that within a 
few years these temporary trees literally 
take over by blotting out the house, leaving 
a misplaced mass of trees. Today, with 
intelligent planning on the part of the 
home owner, aided by a recognized land- 
scape designer, or a reliable nurseryman, 
one can find available material to meet the 
requirements of each individual property. 
Since Summer is an ideal time to make 
plans to landscape a new property, it is 
well to consider two important factors. 
The first one is the view from the windows. 
How pleasant to gaze out of your windows 
and enjoy the unfolding panorama of the 
different seasons. The planting should be 
designed with this thought in mind. 


A Unified Effect 

The second point to consider is to stand 
off in the distance from the area to be 
planted and study what is needed to tie to- 
gether your house, lawns, walks, shrubbery 
and trees for a unified effect. Annuals, 
bulbs and perennials can be worked in 
effectively around foundation plantings for 
their much-needed touches of color. It is 


also advantageous to allow the lawn to 
come up to the face of the house in certain 
places. Substantial space should be pro- 
vided for each shrub or tree to enable each of 
them to enjoy normal development. 

Let us consider for a moment, a few 
dwarf trees, shrubs and vines suitable for 
the small home. If your home borders a 
traveled road, or the view from one of your 
windows overlooks a neighbor's garage, a 
sturdy cedar fence with a plant of Hy- 
drangea petiolaris on it will aid greatly in 
eliminating unsightly views and at the 
same time reduce traffic disturbances. 
Hydrangea petiolaris, unfortunately, is a 
slow growing vine, yet relatively few 
people know its merits. This vine clings to 
walls by aerial rootlets, and in early Sum- 
mer it displays |large clusters of white 
flowers along with more or less rounded, 
glossy, thick leaves. This hydrangea pre- 
fers a moist situation with plenty of humus 
to aid good growth. Propagation is ac- 
complished either by layering, green-wood 
cuttings or sowing the fine seeds on the sur- 
face of sphagnum moss. 

Akebia quinata, introduced from Asia 
many years ago, is an excellent vine to be 
trained on a chain link fence, or for cover- 
ing an arbor to produce a light shade. It is 
an unusually graceful vine, with in- 
conspicuous, fragrant, purplish-brown 
flowers in loose clusters. The fruits are 
showy with their light, velvety-blue coat, 
and when it unfolds it exposes jet-black, 
shiny seeds imbedded against a white 
background. These fruits are used as a food 


in Japan where pollination is carried on by 
insects. Unfortunately, in New England 
artificial pollination is required. In the 
Arnold Arboretum, visitors may view these 
oddly beautiful fruits in season, and for 
those interested, this vine is found growing 
on a chain link fence at the Arboretum in a 
well-drained sandy soil in a very sunny ex- 
posure. Propagation is by seeds, green-wood 
and hard-wood cuttings or by root-divisions. 

There should be a spot in every home for 
such a vine to improve the beauty of the 
landscape. Incidentally these two vines 
mentioned are relatively free from insects 
and disease. They are perfectly hardy, and 
merit the attention of the new home owner. 


A Little-used Myrtle 

Vinca minor atropurpurea is one of the 
most practical ground-covers for the steep 
slope or under a shade tree where it is diffi- 
cult for grass to grow and where mainte- 
nance is a factor. In these parts, the purple 
flowering vinca is extremely uncommon, 
yet the blue flowering one appears as a 
ground cover on many of our oldest estates. 
A remarkably fast grower, readily propa- 
gated and requiring a minimum of atten- 
tion after the plants are established, you 
will ultimately be rewarded with a carpet of 
shiny, evergreen foliage and a mass of 
purple flowers during May. 


The Warminster Broom 


If you could witness the mass planting of 
Cytisus preacor, Warminster broom, in the 
See page 302 


Photo: Genereuz 


Sargent’s weeping hemlock, Tsuga canadensis sargenti pendula, is ene of the true aristocrats among the low, spreading evergreens. 
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In Pratse of 
Small-flowered Dahtas 


Dahlia Varieties N THEIR various forms, the small-flowered dahlias — both 
the named varieties and the delightful mixtures — easily 


Upper Left Collarette, La Cierva - ‘ 
raised from seed, are the backbone of the Summer cutting-garden. 


Upper Right Miniature Informal, 


Forest Fire Jr For color effects among shrubs, or in the annual and perennial 


border as well, they make sturdy plants with rich, durable foliage, 


Lower Left Peony type, Pink Lassie . . ‘ . 
and their bloom performance merits wider use in gardens, 


Lower Right Pompom, Betty Malone 
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O Green and Glorious! 
O Herbaceous Treat/ 


Gap MAKING is an ancient art, but 
in no sense of the word is it a lost art. 
Quite to the contrary — a revival of fine 
salad making is in progress, and many an 
out and out epicure will take great delight 
in reading the poem written by Sydney 
Smith from which the title line of this 
chapter on salads is lifted. Brother Smith 
was an ecclesiast and a writer, a humorist, a 
wit and a gourmet. He lived around 1800, 
and surely his “Receipe for a Salad” is 
highly provocative! What reader will pass 
it by without a trial in some perhaps 
modernized version? 


The Mainspring of a Salad 

Before discussing salad combinations and 
dressings, let us, just for a few moments, 
give ourselves over to a brief and frank 
review of garden salad items, their prepara- 
tion before they reach the salad bow! and 
the reasons thereof. Just because “salad- 
ings” are easy to grow, let us assume that 
ours are garden-fresh — the result of our 
gardening initiative, selection and horti- 
cultural skill. Let us further assume that 
they are in variety, and if not, that we 
arrive at variety by visiting fruit and 
vegetable stands where certain things we do 
not grow are procurable. 

Lettuce is the mainspring of nine-tenths 
of the salads we eat. If garden grown it 
should be picked in the early morning, while 
it is still crisp from the cool conditions of 
night-time moisture absorption and dark- 
ness. Even an hour of sunshine will tend to 
wilt or dehydrate it. Place the head of 
lettuce stem end down in water, and keep it 
in a cool dark place until you pull it apart 
and wash it. Then carefully dry it in a 
towel before placing it on ice, or in the 
“hi-humidity” pan of your electric refrig- 
erator. What is true of lettuce is true of all 
other salad items, such as the various kinds 
of endives, cabbages, spinach, cresses and 
other favorites. When they reach the salad 
bowl they must be cold, crisp and dry. 
If lettuce leaves or other salad greens are 
the least bit water-soaked or soggy, it is 
safe to say that whatever dressing you put 
on them is more than half spoiled if not 
wholly ruined. Under refrigeration, the 
crispness of lettuce is measured entirely by 
the water that is in the leaf and not on it. 
Do not store wet lettuce in a wet towel in 
your refrigerator; if you do, you will not 
have a crisp salad. 


Oils and Vinegars 

Turning now to the important subject of 
oils, vinegars and other things that are 
combined in the making of all salad dress- 
ings, it is wisdom to review these ingredients 
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by Harold S. Ross 


in the light of today, and not necessarily 
through the eye-glasses of the past. Basic 
French dressing was discussed in the last 
chapter of this story entitled “More Salad 
Days” (Horticulture, July 1951), and the 
recipe for a somewhat elaborated basic 
French dressing closed the chapter. It was 
specifically recommended that nothing but 
red wine vinegar and the best of olive oil be 


LLLLALRLSES KS ESS HS EHSL SH REED HE 
A Receipe for a Salad 


To make this condiment your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs; 
Two boiled potatoes, passed through kitchen 
sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give; 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
And, half suspected, animate the whole; 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt; 
Four times the spoon with oil from Lucca 
crown, 
And twice with vinegar, procured from town; 
And lastly, o'er the flavored compound toss 
A magic soupcon of anchovy sauce. 
O green and glorious! O herbaceous treat! 
’T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat; 
Back to the worid he'd turn his fleeting soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl; 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 
“Fate cannot harm me,—I have dined 
to-day.” 
Sydney Smith 
EEF FREEFFEEEEE SS + ERREKAEAREERE 


used, and certainly these fundamentally 
“quality” products are highly desirable to 
use, but many a good salad dressing may be 
made from cider or malt vinegar and any 
one of a number of the vegetable oils that 
are derived from such sources as peanuts 
and corn — often blended with a small 
proportion of olive oil. 

When it comes to mustard, however, it 
should, I believe, be an unbroken rule to 
stick to Coleman’s dry mustard, and to use 
no one of the mixed or prepared varieties; 
these are mostly made with milder forms of 
ground mustard seed combined with vine- 
gars and spices, and they will throw your 
dressing completely out of balance if they 
are used. In a nut-shell, the family ex- 
chequer must rule when it comes down to 
what salad oil, and what vinegar to buy, but 
always bear in mind that imagination plays 
the most important role in the blending of 
all salad dressings. 


Basic French Dressing 

Stick closely to basic French dressing — 
a salad primarily is a combination of 
greens, vegetables and herbs seasoned with 
salt, pepper, oil and vinegar or some other 
acid element. Fruit salads are very pleasing 
to some people, but it is, after all, the 
acidity or sharpness of the dressing in con- 
trast with the sweetness of the fruit that 
gives the necessary character to this type of 
salad. Never make the mistake of using 
sugar in the preparation of a French dress- 
ing for a mixed, green salad. To do so is 
fundamentally wrong. The introduction of 
a little sugar into a dressing especially 
made for sliced cucumbers is, however, a 
Scandinavian trick. It is a good one, and 
worth remembering, for it develops the 
delicate flavor of the cucumber which 
a sharper dressing will overpower. 

In the recipes that follow, reference is 
made to mayonnaise in combination with 
such things as chopped beet root andpotato 
salad. Nowadays the making of mayon- 
naise dressing at home is rarely bothered 
with. There are, however, several most 
excellent varieties obtainable in our stores, 
and it is no slight to the manufacturers to 
say that the addition of a little freshly 
squeezed lemon juice greatly improves 
even the best of them. 


The Touch of Garlic 

Actually the number and variety of 
salad combinations is unlimited. A perfect 
one is a mixture of several types of lettuce 
and a little curly endive to introduce a mite 
of bitterness. Before adding the French 
dressing, fry some half-inch cubes of white 
bread in hot butter as you would make 
croutons for a soup, but mash a tiny bit 
of garlic in the pan beforehand, being very 
careful to remove it before putting in the 
bread cubes. Just before serving the nicely 
chilled salad, dress it carefully and turn it; 
in the last minute add the golden-brown 
croutons and give them a couple of turns 
before serving. You will find this to be an 
earth-shaking novelty to your guests. They 
will return home with this as the outstand- 
ing memory of your catering skill. 

Here it should be noted that garlic was 
not made a part of the French dressing in 
this salad, it was merely introduced as a 
subtle flavor to the croutons, 


Mushrooms and Lentils 
The subtlety of French cooking is rec- 
ognized the world over. Some extraordi- 
narily interesting and personalized salad 
ideas may be developed by the careful 
See page 804 
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Garden Centers, See How They Grow 


by Jean Cowles, Scarsdale, New York 


ARDEN centers, which started in a 

very small way back in 1929 in a re- 
modelled barn in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
using furniture made out of old shutters, 
have developed into strong organizations 
in communities all over the country. These 
centers are meeting places for people in- 
terested in gardening and gathering places 
for the reference material they need, either 
in books or magazines, in trial plantings in 
the soil or in slides on a screen. The Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs is ac- 
tively behind their organization, but their 
growth is due to the immense popular 
interest which draws members and member 
garden clubs to them. 


Department Stores Cooperate 
These centers vary in size and type, ac- 

cording to the size and type of their com- 

munities. Some have full or part-time 


directors or hostesses. All of them have ° 


horticultural libraries; some with trained 
librarians. The Cleveland Center has a 
branch center in another section of the city. 
The Jacksonville, New Orleans and Miami 
Centers have their own buildings. The 
Syracuse (New York) Center is located in a 
room of the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
Retail stores in several cities have furnished 
space for garden centers as part of the 
store’s advertising. The stores provide the 
space for the garden centers, rent free, and, 
in some cases, pay for the services of a 
hestess for the center. In return, the center 
helps the store put on flower-arranging 
contests and flower shows, and makes 
seasonal flower arrangements for table 
settings for window displays. The Akron 
(Ohio) Center is one which operates in a 
store. So is the Center in Birmingham, 
Alabama. The Garden Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia, is another store center. 


In several cities, the use of a building 
has been loaned for a garden center by the 
park department. Cleveland’s beautiful 
brick and stone center, which stands in the 
Fine Arts Garden overlooking a lagoon, is 
one of these loans. Quite a contrast to this 
one is the little old one-room red brick 
schoolhouse used for a Garden Center in 
New Canaan, Connecticut. Nearby in 
Wilton, Connecticut, the old town hall has 
been loaned to the local Garden Center. 
The Berkshire Center at Stockbridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, has a delightful rural setting. 


Other Groups Help 

Many a community’s need for a meeting 
place is met in modern garden centers. 
Specialized garden groups interested in the 
study and propagation of roses, iris, camel- 
lias, gladiolus, dahlias, cactus and succu- 
lents find a congenial meeting place in the 
garden center. Men’s garden clubs often 
use the centers for their meetings. Many 
garden centers pick up extra income by 
renting their reoms to organizations who 
have no meeting place of their own. 


Raising Funds 

The cost of operating these garden 
centers is met in the same way most 
women’s projects are met — by the in- 
genuity and hard work of the women con- 
cerned. Small dues are the usual rule. In 
some, the member garden clubs pay the 
Garden Center dues of their members 
Where a retail store cooperates with a gar- 
den center, it usually carries all its ex- 
penses, and no dues are necessary. Where 
the center has to finance itself, it does it in 
two ways: entertainments and sales. The 
entertainments usually feature some sort of 
garden interest. Garden tours in the Spring, 
and the opening of old houses and gardens is 
one of the most popular and lucrative 
forms. Flower shows and afternoon teas in 


private homes always draw crowds. The 
Sacramento (California) Center features a 
folk dancing festival in connection with its 
garden tours. 

As to money raising by sales, the ways 
are about as numerous as the garden centers 
themselves. White elephant sales (some- 
times conducted like auctions) are popular 
and profitable because they cater to the 
universal bargain-hunting instinet. Flower 
and garden fairs or markets in the Spring 
time are put on by many Centers. These 
have for sale all sorts of garden things — 
tools, seeds, magazines, cut flowers and 
seedlings from members’ gardens. Coming 
in the Spring, when garden interest is 
strongest, they draw outsiders who are glad 
to find all their garden needs met in one 
complete unit. 


What Makes Them Grow 

What is there about garden centers that 
draws so many enthusiastic members, and 
causes them to work so hard to support 
them? A feeling of community need for a 
place in which to start and foster work for 
more beautiful communities by encouraging 
private and public planting seems to be the 
real reason. This goal is worked for in 
many ways, and these ways are a help to 
the public, not only to the members. Gar- 
den centers are democratic places. Many of 
their meetings, lectures and exhibits are 
open free to the public. The public can al- 
ways visit and observe the trial gardens 
planted at centers. They can receive help 
with soil-testing kits and leaf-testing kits 
or with identification of plants which they 
do not know. 

For a nominal sum, many centers offer 
landscape consultation service to anyone. 
This applies, of course, only to centers 
large enough to have a trained horti- 

See page 299 


Plants and gardens surround the beautifully-situated Sacramento California Garden Center — one of many throughout the country. 
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Do You Appreciate the Fungi? 


by Ray R. Hirt, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fungi that fruit on old logs help to change such forest debris to rich woods soil. 


ROBABLY very few gardeners look 

with favor upon the fungi because the 
word itself brings to mind plant diseases 
such as black spot of rose, powdery mildew 
of lilac, collar rot of delphinium and 
damping-off of favorite seedlings. Never- 
theless, many of the fungi are constantly at 
work for the benefit of man! They give 
flavor to his blue cheese; ferment fruit 
juices into stimulating drinks; add a spicy 
taste to a good steak; produce such anti- 
biotics as penicillin and aureomycin; and 
do most of the work of changing garden 
refuse in the compost pile to rich organic 
material for the garden. 


Fungi are nature’s scavengers. In the 
forest they decay the dead wood and fallen 
leaves; on the prairie they change the dead 
grass into deep dark humus. They are 
constantly clearing away dead organic ma- 
terial, and making it available as fertilizer 
to green plants. Some attach themselves 
to roots of trees in a beneficial relationship. 
In spite of this lowly work many of them 
produce beautifully colored and patterned 
structures popularly known as conks, toad- 
stools and mushrooms, which can add in- 
terest and beauty to a wooded nook. 


Fungi are, in a sense, unfortunate little 
plants because they lack the green coloring 
material that most plants possess. With- 
out that green pigment the fungi cannot 
manufacture their own food. They are 
forced to secure their nutrition by utilizing 
dead plant bodies, stored food of other live 
plants, and occasionally living cells. When 
the fungi, in their search for food, destroy 
the living tissues of green plants, the 
affected plants are said to be diseased. Un- 
fortunately, fungi cannot distinguish be- 
tween weeds and the gardener’s choice 
plants. But neither does the robin select 
his food only from the wild honeysuckle 
bush; he feeds lavishly in the strawberry 
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bed and cherry tree. Like the robin, fungi 
are more beneficial, by far, than harmful. 


When a fungus has matured to the point 
of being prepared to multiply itself, it pro- 
duces a special fruit body. These bodies 
are the familiar toadstools, puffballs, conks 
and mushrooms. They, in turn, give off 
germs (spores) in uncountable numbers. 
It is these fruit bodies that are so beauti- 
fully colored and wonderfully designed that 
they are worthy of close examination. 


The underside of the cap of a mushroom 
displays a series of folds or ridges perfectly 
arranged in radiating patterns. The caps 
themselves appear in a wide range of colors, 
from faint yellow through orange, red and 
brown. Even shades of blue occur. The 
mushroom fungi make an interesting ex- 
hibit at any garden show if nicely displayed. 


When taken up with a small amount of 
moist soil or rotted wood they will retain 
their shape and color for several days. 


Many people are familiar with the 
“artist’s conk.” This is a large, gray 
woody fruit body found on old hardwood 
logs and sometimes on living trees. The 
underside of the conk is an intricate pat- 
tern of small pores. This under surface is 
white but bruises easily, consequently the 
fruit body is frequently seen. on fireplace 
mantles in Summer homes with pictures 
drawn on the white surface. 


Old hemlock stumps often have a fungus 
fruiting on them. The conks are colored 
dark mahogany and covered with what 
appears to be a heavy coat of lacquer. The 
sulfur fungus occurs in the Autumn as 
beautiful yellow to faint pink clusters of 
shelf-like bodies. Occasionally in the late 
Summer giant white puffballs, as much as 
18 inches across, develop in a surprisingly 
short time in moist meadows. 


During the Fall and early Spring, bril- 
liant red fungus cups, from a fraction of an 
inch te an inch across, are often found on 
the ground attached to twigs and small 
pieces of moist wood. The scarlet-cup 
fungi like cool, moist woody areas. When 
touched they may discharge miniature 
clouds of spores that look like steam arising 
in the air. 

These little appreciated fungus plants 
will add much to the pleasure of the plant 
lover who is willing to seek them out. They 
can be found almost any place where un- 
disturbed rich soil occurs or twigs and 
leaves are decaying. 


Photos by the Author 


The edible “shoe string” fungus often forms clusters of fruit bodies near oak stumps. 
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(sround Covers to the Rescue 





by Mary C, Seckman, Clarksburg, West Virginia 


RE you looking for plants to grow 

under shrubs or around old trees or to 
provide cover for bare spots in the shade? 
Ground covers will solve your problems. 
They follow closely the pattern of nature in 
clothing bare and unsightly places with a 
garment of green. From a number of these 
plants an extra dividend in the form of 
bloom may be expected — bloom which 
varies from the inconspicuous to the at- 
tractive. 

Grass is the finest ground cover possible, 
in my opinion. Yet grass is impossible in 
many. sites; even when it will grow, it may 
do poorly and be worse than nothing. Yet 
one need not be resigned to barren patches 
where grass will not grow. Among the nu- 
merous types of ground covers, there will be 
one or many to meet your requirements, 

Lilies-of-the-valley, long grown for deli- 
cate flowers so enticingly perfumed, were not 
considered as carpeting plants until a few 
pips spread, filled in and made a decorative 
planting under old trees. When I looked up 
the meaning of the botanical name, Con- 
vallaria majalis, I found it translated 
“‘mantle-over-the-valley.” I have always 
liked the waxy, light-green leaves and 
dainty, scalloped, white bells which come in 
May, and scent the air with their sweetness. 

One of the most adaptable of ground 
covers is Japanese spurge, Pachysandra 
terminalis, a glossy, evergreen foliage plant 
exceptionally good in partly shady corners; 
it will also tolerate deep shade. Even a few 
plants will spread by means of underground 
runners, and soon fill the area assigned. 
Green and white flowers may bloom un- 
noticed in May and June. Pachysandra 
grows luxuriantly in Southern gardens, 
where the plants are taller, more robust and 
the foliage larger. There is a variegated 
form with striking green and white leaves. 


Virginia Creeper 

Frequently, carpeting plants have other 
common or more obvious uses. One of these, 
the Virginia creeper, Parthenocissus quin- 
quefolia, found in abundance in our West 
Virginia woods, is also used extensively as a 
vine. The glossy green foliage with five 
leaflets (distinguished from the three of 
poison ivy) is ornamental from Spring on, 
and quite spectacular in the Fall when it 
assumes blazing red shades. I had not 
thought of this creeper as a ground cover 
until, unexpectedly, some appeared among 
mountain wild flowers and soon carpeted 
the area, even concealing an old stump 
holding a bird bath. This vine grows and 
spreads quickly, attaching itself to the soil. 
The large foliage soon forms a blanket, and 
the blue-black fruits are choice tidbits for 


the birds. 
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English ivy, one of our most decorative 
climbing plants, whose possibilities for 
carpeting are often overlooked; it ruggedly 
defies Winter and the adversities of soil and 
climate. Long shoots are thrown out in all 
directions which root and put out rich, 
glossy foliage that turns bronzy in Winter. 
Ivy will fill and transform a thousand 
places: in the shade of walls; at the base of 
trees; in narrow shaded strips; along walks; 
around pool edges and crannies beside steps. 

Ajuga, or carpet bugle, was known as a 
ground cover, but its value was not fully 
recognized until gift plants arrived. Both 
the green-leaved kind Ajuga reptans,and the 
bronze A. reptans purpurea, were brought 
and set out by a friend. Through a hot and 
dry Summer they sent out creeping stems, 
hugging the ground and anchoring, all the 
while spreading with close-clinging foliage. 
In May, spikes of deep blue and purple sur- 
prised and delighted us. The display was re- 
markably effective for such unassuming 
plants. Several species and varieties of 
ajuga are listed. 


Decorative Lily-turf 

Liriope in several species and its hardier 
twin, ophiopogon, I had not considered as 
ground covers until a few plants, gifts from 
an old Georgia garden, increased rapidly. 
Both liriope and ophiopogon have the same 
common name, lily-turf, and resemble each 
other closely. All proved hardy — a pleas- 





ant surprise — seemed at home in any soil 
or situation, and bloomed well both in 
shade and sun. Lily-turf is not a carpeting 
plant to be walked on as are others. Rather, 
it forms compact clumps of broad, grassy 
foliage, varying in height and width accord- 
ing to the form. Spikes of bloom followed by 
jewel-like, berry fruit rise from the center 
of the plants. Ophiopogon jaburan has 
white florets followed by blue-purple ber- 
ries. A variegated form with striped green 
and white leaves is particularly showy in 
shade. 0. japonicum has light blue spikes 
and large dark blue fruit. Liriope muscari 
grows well over a foot tall with spikes 
equally long and closely-set with lilac- 
purple florets. ZL. spicata, creeping lily- 
turf, rarely exceeds eight inches, and has a 
much paler bloom, light lavender to nearly 
white. The fruits of both are black and 
shiny. There is also a variegated one to be 
had. Liriope is claimed not to be reliably 
hardy north of Washington. However, 
plantings have been known to succeed in 
the North in sheltered or favorable situa- 
tions. 


The Familiar Myrtle 

Periwinkle or myrtle, Vinca miner, is per- 
haps the most familiar ground cover for its 
extensive use on banks, in public parks un- 
der trees and in shade around municipal 
buildings. This creeping plant spreads 
quickly. Its evergreen, dark green foliage, 


Photo: F. A. Waugh 
Tiarella cordifolia, the foam-flower, can be adapted as a ground cever for shady areas. 
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English ivy clothes the ground in this suburban gar- 
den to make a rich foreground for the pool beyond. 


polished ‘and leathery, is set off in early 
Spring with blooms in tints of lavender 
blue. V. minor alba is the white form. 
Bowles’ variety has deeper blossoms. It 
flowers in Spring, and may repeat in Fall. 
V.. purpurea plena is double and similar to 
Bowles’ variety in other respects. 

Euonymus radicans minimus (kewensis), 
with very small white-veined foliage, clings 
closely to the ground and bears greenish- 
white flowers. Euonymus fortunei colorata, 
with leaves which turn red in Fall, is a 
colorful selection. 

For trying places — such as banks that 
wash, or anywhere in poor soil — Hall’s 
honeysuekle might be suggested with 
reservations. It spreads with amazing 
speed, and adheres with a close mat of 
anchored vine-like growth. Maintenance 
may be a problem with honeysuckle to 
keep it from getting out of bounds, unless it 
is used where its rampant growth cannot 
overgrow and strangle valuable plants. 


The Sedums 

Sedum acre and Sedum 
low growing stonecrops and both useful 
ground covers, also need to be used with 
eare for, if conditions are favorable, these 
spread like measles in the first grade of 
school. Sedum acre is a light-green, creep- 
ing perennial with almost brassy-yellow 
blossoms in May and June. Sedum sarmen- 
tosum also has yellow blooms. Listed as 
novelties are sedum, Golden Carpet, with 
variegated leaves and bright yellow flowers; 
sedum, Fireglow, has bronze foliage and 
starry, red blossoms. 


sarmentosum, 


For Informal Areas 

The choice of carpeting plants for in- 
formal areas, or the wild garden, is wide. 
My preference for many places would be 
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ferns in variety to fit the spot and condi- 
tions. Ferns are especially happy in the 
wild flower garden, and in other moist, cool 
sections. Good nurseries list the best 
species for varying needs. 


HOME ot ad Be 
The rose Max Graf is most 
steps with rich, abundant foliage and single pink blooms. 


Moist soil in the wild garden will! suit 
native bluets, variously called in different 
parts of the country — quaker ladies and 
innocence. Bluets grow only a few inches 
high with small, china-blue flowers on wiry 
stems. When established they make a drift 
of heavenly blue in early Spring. 

Wild ginger, asarum, a creeping plant 
with kidney-shaped leaves and bronze 
purple flowers, also enjoys moist soil. 

The galax does well in similar conditions. 
It grows naturally in rich woodsy soil in 
mountainous regions from Virginia to 
Georgia. The round leaves, leathery and 
shining, are green at first then take on a 
bronze-to-red color, remarkably attractive 
as a carpet under evergreens. 

Creeping Jenny is an old-time plant of 
the countryside. It is also called loosestrife 
and moneywort. Moist shady places may be 
clothed with it. 

Shady wild gardens are ideal for false 
violets or dewdrops, Dalibarda repens. The 
flowers are white and the leaves scalloped. 


Barrenwort or Bishops Hat 
Barrenwort, epimedium, is suggested for 
part shade. The variety E. alpinum rubrum 
has somewhat heart-shaped fuliage and red 
flowers in May and June. E. pinnatum has 
yellow flowers with red spurs. E. macran- 
thum niveum has a host of white flowers in 
May and June. E. pinnatum colchicum has 
yellow flowers and its foliage turns bronze 
in cold weather. With a little shelter, the 
barrenworts may stay green over Winter. 
See page 307 
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Wild Flowers For Your Rock Garden 


by Mabel E. Turner, Antrim, New Hampshire 


HE MOUNTAINOUS regions of New 

England are distinguished by a flora 
unusually rich in beautiful shrubs and 
herbaceous plants worthy of a place in any 
rock garden. Indeed, when planted in a 
well-planned rock garden, their beauty is 
greatly enhanced. But successful culture of 
native plants depends upon keen observa- 
tion of the kind of place in which each one 
thrives and the duplication of this place as 
nearly as possible in the rock garden. In 
other words, we must learn to copy nature 
as to type of soil, conditions of moisture and 
the kind of exposure for each type of plant. 
The 10 plants that I shall describe have all 
been grown successfully in my rock garden. 


Tiarella eordifolia, foam-flower, is a plant 
of the rich rocky woods where there is some 
moisture. It isa hardy plant of great beauty, 
bearing loose spikes of creamy white 
flowers in May. It is never more than six to 
eight inches high, and a well-flowered mass 
seen a few yards off has close likeness to a 
wreath of foam, hence the common name 
“foam-flower.”’ The young leaves are a ten- 
der green veined with deep red, while the 
older enes are a rich bronzy red. It spreads 
fast, and makes an excellent ground cover. 
It grows well in almost any location, pre- 
ferring partial shade and rich moist soil. 


Potentilla tridentata, wine-leaf cinquefoil, 
in contrast to the former plant, is a tough 
little evergreen shrub not more than four 
inches high. It is a plant of the high, rocky, 
exposed mountain tops. 


In June and July it is covered with white 
strawberry-like flowers, and in the Fall the 
three-lobed leaves change to a wine-red. 
It is an excellent rock garden plant for the 


exposed rocks, and although native to the 
high lands does extremely well at a lower 
elevation if given a scanty diet of slightly 
acid soil and full exposure. It spreads by 
under ground stems, forming a dense mat. 


Another cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa, 
shrubby cinquefoil, is one of the most beau- 
tiful dwarf shrubs of New England. It is 
two to four feet high, and is found growing 
in swamps, as well as in high dry places. 
Wholly indifferent as to soil conditions, it 
is covered with clusters of showy golden- 
yellow blossoms all Summer, and makes an 
excellent accent against a large rock or in 
the background. The plants can be easily 
transplanted at any time or they can be 
raised from seed or cuttings. 


Smilacina racemosa, false spikenard or 
false Solomon’s seal, is an excellent plant 
for the rock garden, and if it is tucked into 
a crevice of a large rock and left to droop 
over the face of the rock it is most attrac- 
tive. It is beautiful both in flower and fruit. 
The white flowers in May are followed by 
red berries which remain on the plant until 
late in the Fall. It grows from a stout root- 
stalk, and is easily transplanted. It will 
grow in any soil, but prefers a rich loam, 
partial shade and some moisture. 


Polygala paucifolia, fringed polygala or 
gaywings, is a trailing plant. bearing rosy 
purple flowers in May on three-inch stems. 
It is a plant of the moist woods, and must 
have acid soil. The spreading petals of the 
flower suggest butterflies on the wing, hence 
the common name “gaywings.”” The seeds 
are borne on the inconspicuous, small, 
hidden flowers close to the ground. The 


leaves are evergreen, and turn a rich bronzy 


Trilliums are perennial favorites with wild flower enthusiasts, 
and there are several worthwhile forms for the garden. 


hue. It is a delicate plant that is difficult to 
transplant, but if collected in early Spring 
with plenty of soil and given some moisture 
and partial shade there should be no diffi- 
culty in growing it in the reck garden. 


Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, bearberry, is a 
trailing mountain shrub with leathery 
evergreen leaves. The flowers, a delicate 
rose, in clusters at the apex of the branches, 
are followed by brilliant red berries. It is a 
native of the dry, sandy roadsides and 
rocky hills of New England, and is easier to 
cultivate than almost any other small 
mountain shrub. It is a useful plant in the 
rock garden if planted where its shining 
evergreen masses of leaves can fall over the 
face of a large rock. It can easily be trans- 
planted if care is taken not to injure the 
roots. It can also be raised from cuttings. 

Vaccinium vitus-idaea minus, mountain 
or rock cranberry, is another ericaceous 
plant desirable for the rock garden. It is a 
low-growing shrublet, never more than 
three inches high, with small shining ever- 
green leaves and bell-shaped, rosy-pink 
flowers, followed by dark-red berries. The 
leaves turn a pretty bronzy tint in Autumn. 
It is an excellent ro:k garden plant, but 
must have an acid svil, good drainage and 
some shade. In its native haunt, the bare 
rocky mountain summits, it forms dense 
carpets, but although it is a cold country 
plant, it will grow under warmer conditions 
if given the right soil conditions. It can be 
transplanted from the wild. But care must 
be taken not to injure the roots, and it must 
be kept well watered until established. It 
can be raised from seed'if fresh-sown in the 
Fall. I have found cuttings difficult to root. 


One of the choicest wild flowers for the 
rock garden is Sanguinaria canadensis, 
bloodroot. It is found growing under the 
branches of deciduous trees in rich wood- 
land soil. The showy white flowers emerge 
singly from the rolled up sea-green leaves in 
early Spring, and very soon fall. The juice 
of the plant is yellowish red, thus the name 
“bloodroot.” It grows well in cultivation, 
and increases rapidly from seed. 


Aquilegia canadensis, American colum- 
bine, is one of the best and showiest of the 
native rock garden plants. It is found grow- 
ing on ledges where the soil is very sparse, 
but will grow almost anywhere, as it is in- 
different to soil conditions. The brilliant 
scarlet sepals and bright yellow petals 
make a glorious display in early May. The 
true plant seldom grows more than a foot. 
It can be raised from seed sown in Fall. 
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The trilliums are among the choicest of 
all the early Spring wild flowers, but the 
most satisfactory of all is the snow trillium, 
Trillium grandiflorum. The flowers are 
about a foot in height and white turning 
rese with age. It will grow well in most sit- 
uations, but does best in partial shade in a 
deep rather moist soil full of humus. All 
trilliums grow from a short heavy root 
stalk or rhizome two to four inches under 
ground. Trillium undulatum, painted tril- 
lium, requires an intensely acid soil, but all 
the other species will thrive in a neutral 
soil. Trilliums can be transplanted from the 
wild or raised from seed sown when ripe. 

Many of our choicest wild flowers are in 
danger of extermination because of lumber- 
ing operations and the clearing of land and 
forest fires. We can help greatly in the con- 
servation of these rare and beautiful species 
by establishing them in our own grounds. 


by Barbara Elinore Hayden, 


Concord, New Hampshire 


MONG the most faseinating of human 
experiences is that of beholding the 
awakening and emergence of a cecropia 
meth. For Samia cecropia is the largest, 
and perhaps the most beautiful, of the 
giant silkworm moths in the United States. 


Of the four cecropia cocoons gathered 
for observation this Spring, two failed to 
await my presence and a third never 
developed. But the fourth — the largest 
and best — obligingly enacted its ele- 
mental drama before my absorbed gaze. 

For weeks since it was collected in late 
March, the immense fibrous cocoon had 
remained in its mounting box, still and 
seemingly lifeless. Over three inches long 
and one-and-one half deep, the pale brown, 
partially-silvered cocoon bore on one side 
the veined imprint of the leaf against 
which it was spun, a fragment of which 
still adhered. Broadly blunt at one end, 
it tapered upward to the twig to which 
it was attached with matted strands of 
silver silk. Thus it remained on my book- 
case and mantel until the two unwitnessed 
emergents prompted me to move the box 
to my desk. I had not long to wait. 


A day later faint rattlings magnified by 
the hollow box drew my attention. No 
motion could I detect; and shortly it 
ceased. But in the next mid-afternoon, the 
convulsive twitching became quicker and 
louder, and soon the spasmodic struggling 
pressed outward against the cocoon wall. 

Slowly, jerkily, with intense effort, the 
cecropia climbed toward the tapered end, 
drawing itself upward, pushing and strain- 
ing to part the firmly knit fibers Finally, 
with a great thrust, it forced a small open- 
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ing through which it began to emerge! 
First came the thick blunt head, with two 
small black eyes, a cream crescent over its 
face, and its thorax a fiery crimson! 
Suddenly the antennae, which had lain 
close along the body, sprang up and for- 
ward in two feathery plumes! Quickly 
the rest of the body was drawn forth by 
action of the long slender legs. Then it 
turned, moved waveringly up the cocoon 
to the twig, where, from its under side, it 
hung suspended in motionless exhaustion. 


But such a creature! The dark blue- 
gray wings, still wet, hung downward in 
folds like crumpled velvet. The plush- 
like abdemen, swollen large with vital 
fluids, was encircled with bands of crimson, 
black and white, and lined on either side 
with small white-ringed black “eyes.” 


While the thorax behind the pale crescent 
crown glowed like a mantle of flame! 

Soon the cecropia began to contract his 
abdomen, stretch his wings and pump into 
them the life fluids held within his body. 
Again and again, contracting, thrusting, 
stretching, the cecropia grew, until, in two 
hours, his body had shrunken to normal 
and his wings had expanded, dried and 
stiffened. Darkened to gray-black, with 
crescent spots and borders of white, red, 
black and beige intricately merging into 
cream, these had attained a span of six inches! 

Thus a cecropia completed the final 
transformation of his marvelous cycle. 
Strong, sure, triumphant, he flexed his 
strikingly-patterned wings, and silently 
awaited trial of their prowess in the cool, 
moist darkness of the late Spring night. 


Photos: by Woolner — Courtesy Worcester Natural History Society 


(Above) Dry and mature, the perfect specimen is ready for 
flight. This moth measured six inches from tip to tip. 


(Below) Shortly after its emergence, the moth begins to pump its wings, 
forcing a hardening fluid into the hollow wing veins or struts. Cocoons 
on the right, moved in for this photo, are those of the spice-bush silk moth. 





Cutworms and Their Enemies 


by A. 


N OST garden books tell us that cut- 

worms cut off young plants close to 
the ground by eating a small part of the 
stems. Then, they tell us how to protect the 
plants or how to kill the cutworms. 

Cutting off small plants, as cutworms do, 
seems such an unnatural method for an in- 
sect to secure food, that we would think 
insects would 
question their normal 
habit. However, this was not the thing 
which caused me to question it. It was the 
fact that I found so many cutworms in the 
soil where there was no sign of damage. 


student of garden 


whether this was 


any 


During the month of May 1949, I made a 
daily examination of my garden by looking 
for cutworm damage. I found 10 plants cut 
off —one tomato, one egg plant, one cucum- 
ber, one radish and six beans—and there was 
an insignificant amount of eating of other 
plants not cut off. That was a trifling 
amount of damage for a garden 30 by 109 
feet in which no insecticide or any pro- 
tection against the cutworms had been 
used, and it might appear to indicate that 
there were very few cutworms in the garden. 
However, that was not the case. Ten cut- 
worms were found accidentally in turning 
the soil where no damage was observed. 


Cutworms are very hard to see, for they 
are nearly the color of the soil, and have 
inconspicuous markings which disguise 
them still further. So there must have been 
many cutworms in the garden fer each one 
which I found accidentally. Would it be too 
much to estimate that there were 50 there 
for each one seen? Possibly, but certainly 
their numbers were large. 


No Clues to be Had 

That raised the question: What is the 
normal food of cutworms? Only a few cut 
off plants, and then after they were nearly 
full grown. Obviously that was merely in- 
cidental in the diet. I examined my plants 
and the weeds, and found a slight amount 
of damage, but nothing that could have fed 
even a small part of the cutworms in the 
soil. I looked for an answer in gardening 
and entomology books, but found no 
answer. I consulted a few entomologists, 
but none of these had an answer. So 1949 
passed with no clue as to what cutworms 
normally eat. Is it conceivable that this is a 
subject which has never been studied? 


Watching Them at Work 

In 1950, I took a few cutworms into the 
house where I could watch them more care- 
fully. But as there are various kinds of cut- 
worms, and as I was not sure that all cut 
off plants, I selected only those which had 
cut off a plant in my garden. This year they 
cut off 11 plants, but I did not find all, and 
some were lost through carelessness, only 
three were left for study. I placed these 
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W. Forbes, Worcester, Massachusetts 


three in a tray with four young lettuce 
plants and a variety of weeds. Generally 
they started at the top of a small weed, one 
small enough so that they could reach the 
top while their hind feet rested on the 
ground. The weed was usually completely 
consumed before they moved to another 
plant, though sometimes they left a weed 
partly eaten, probably looking for one of 
better flavor. One was found examining a 
small lettuce plant, but he rejected it, and 
went to a nearby weed. The second which 
found the lettuce plant was satisfied, and he 
remained until it was nearly consumed. 


In 1951, I placed eutworms among my 
seedlings which I was preparing to set out 
in the garden. Two were placed in a tray of 
young tomato plants, about ready to set out, 
but they did not touch one. They ob- 
viously preferred weeds to tomatoes. Five 
were placed in a tray of beans. (I regularly 
start pole lima beans indoors.) Two beans 
were cut off. Beans appear acceptable, but 
not the first choice. 

I made a further observation of a bad 
practice of which I, as many others, am 
guilty. When I set out tomatoes, I leave 
the ground sloping down toward them in 
all directions, so as to be able to water them 
effectively. After watering, I rake a little 
loose soil over it, but still the tomato plaat 
is at the bottom of a depression. A cutworm 
in this depression finds it more difficult to 
climb out, that he goes down to the bot- 
tom where he finds nothing to eat but the 
tomato. Naturally he eats it. Yet the cut- 
worms do not always go downwards. In my 
bean tray, I placed one cutworm one inch 
from a bean, but sloped the ground up 
toward the bean. This was the nearest 
plant, and the cutworm climbed this short 
distance to reach it. 


To Weed Our Gardens 


So my conclusion is that the function of 
cutworms is to help us weed our gardens, 
particularly in among the larger plants 
where it is hard to weed. They will occasion- 
ally make a mistake and eat one of our 
desired plants, but normally, under good 
cultural methods, such losses should be 
trivial, as they are in my garden. 


If we had too many cutworms they would 
be harmful, but their natural enemies keep 
their numbers down. But what are these 
natural Again the gardening 
books are strangely silent. 


enemies? 


Entomologists tell us that the cutworms 
hatch in the Fall, and spend the first part of 
their lives eating growing plants. But they 
eat so little that they are seldom noticed. I 
have never seen one to recognize it in the 
Fall, though it is possible that some of the 
unknown caterpillars which I have noticed 
may have been young cutwerms before 


developing their characteristic appearance. 


In the Fall they are preyed upon by 
various insects which eat small caterpillars. 
I do not know what these are, but have 
often observed small caterpillars one day 
which had disappeared the next, evidently 
eaten by something. 


Cutworms Have Enemies 

The young caterpillars spend the Winter 
in the soil. They wait there until the 
ground gets warm in the Spring, and then 
they wake up and start eating. It may bea 
coincidence, though more likely there is a 
reason for it, but they start eating at the 
same time as weeds appear in abundance. 


At this time their lives must be in 
great danger, considering the care with 
which they hide. Underground all day, 
they appear at night only for short periods, 
just long enough to eat. The cutworms 
which I kept in the house were only oc- 
casionally discovered feeding, and at other 
times at night, as well as all day, they were 
underground. 


But what are their foes? Once I found a 
group of black ants carrying off the freshly 
killed body of a cutworm, and I wondered if 
they had found and killed it, or if not, what 
had killed it and left it there for the ants. 


Among the foes of the cutworms, I sus- 
pect that the ground beetles are among the 
most effective in the Spring. These are 
large, shiny and black, with long legs. Both 
the mature beetles and their larvae live on 
other insects, particularly on those which 
inhabit the surface layers ef the soil, such 
as cutworms. 


Ground Beetles Help 

As there are more than 1100 kinds of 
ground beetles in North America, with con- 
siderable variation both in appearance and 
habits, anything we say about them will 
have exceptions. There are even a few 
which eat plants, but they are rare and 
seldom do damage. While most of them do 
their hunting on the ground, there are a few 
which climb plants in search of game. One 
of them, Lebia grandis, has been frequently 
found eating potato bugs. 


There is one genus of ground beetles, 
known as bombardier beetles, which pro- 
tects itself in a manner similar to that of a 
skunk. Only the liquid which these beetles 
throw out quickly changes into a gas, 
forming a smoke screen, as well as a smell. 


If the garden is well stocked with ground 
beetles, it is hard to see how the cutworms 
can survive, but we cannot have ground 
beetles unless they have some other kind of 
insect to eat after the cutworm season has 
past. Only a balanced supply of insect life 
in our gardens will prevent any one kind of 
insect from becoming a pest. 
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Chinese Air Layerage 


by Richard H. Fillmore, Propagator 


Arnota Arboretum, Harvard University 


HE ANCIENT art of Chinese air 

laverage, sometimes called marcottage 
or the gootee method, has been 
much more practicable by the develop- 
ment of gas-pervious but water-impervious 
plastic films. Many centuries before such 
films were obtainable, however, Chinese 
gardeners and horticulturists had begun 
to propagate various woody plants by the 
air-layering method. A ball of moist 
sphagnum moss, or other rooting medium, 
was bound around the stem. This moss 
was then kept moist by frequent waterings. 


made 


The Watering Problem 


The difficulty of watering the unpro- 
tected moss soon led to the use of small 
brass pots. A long flap of wood was partly 
detached (see step 1) from the stem. The 
basal portion of this flap was placed in a 
small pot which was then tied to the 
layered branch. The pot was filled with 
sand er soil which could be kept moist 
by relatively infrequent waterings. In 
modern times, English and European 
propagators have secured a substantially 
similar effect by enveloping the air layer 
with flower pots made in two sections. 


Tropical Treatment 


In some tropical countries, the unpro- 
tected ball is kept moist by the continu- 
ous drip method. A bamboo joint may be 
suspended above the ball so that the water 
drips slowly downward along a wick-like 
string which is embedded in the ball. 
Other containers, such as tin cans, should 
work equally well. 


Using Plastic Film 

In 1947, Colonel William E. Grove of 
Laurel, Florida, made the first application 
of modern plastic films to Chinese air 
layers. By using a suitable film, air layers 
can be kept moist for months without 
additional water. Such a film, moreover, 
permits an exchange of carbon dioxide and 
oxygen without which roots cannot de- 
velop properly. Although primarily con- 
cerned with commercial propagation of the 
litchi tree, Colonel Grove reports good re- 
sults with several other species, including 
roses and hibiscus. Mr. John L. Creech, 
horticulturist at the U. S. D. A. Plant In- 
troduction Garden, Glenn Dale, Mary- 
land, has had good success in propagating 
rhododendrons with plastic air layers. 
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Lilacs and Crab Apples 

Plastic air layers are now being tested 
on a wide variety of northern woody 
plants, both in the Arnold Arboretum’s 
collections and in nurseries. This work is 
still in the experimental stages, but some 
very promising results have already been 
secured. Lilacs and crab apples seem to 
root particularly well. It must be remem- 
bered that plants, such as witch-hazels 
and snake tress, which are difficult to 
propagate by other methods, will prob- 
ably also be difficult by air layerage. 
When to Make Layers 

Although early Spring is probably the 


best time to apply air layers, the author 
believes that it would be worth-while to 


apply them at any time during the grow- 
ing season. Should air layers, applied in 
Summer or early Autumn, fail to root 
before Winter, they can be left on the 
plant, in which case they may root the 
following Spring. 


Required Rooting Time 

The time required for rooting will prob- 
ably range from six to 12 or more weeks 
depending upon the individual species. 
Easy rooting subjects, such as privets and 
poplars, will root much more quickly than 
Ghent hybrid azaleas or rhododendrons. 


Severing the Layers 

When the air layers have rooted, they 
should be detached severing the stem 
just below the layer. The mass of moss and 
roots should be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible, but the plastic must be removed 
before the layer is planted. Dormant- 
rooted layers could probably be grown suc- 
cessfully in open nursery rows, but layers 
removed while in active growth will gen- 
erally require a sheltered location or even 
a coldframe. 
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Step 1 


Upward and inward cut about one inch long. Begin this cut about one- 


quarter inch below a bud and penetrate the stem for about one-third of its diameter. 
On larger stems, a somewhat longer shallower (in relation to stem diameter) cut 


would be more appropriate. 


Step 2. Apply hormone powder (if desired) with knife blade or small brush. 


Step 3. Work previously screened (one-half inch mesh) and moistened sphagnum 
moss into a fairly firm ball about two inches or three inches in diameter, and 


“break”’ this ball into two portions. 


Step 4. Apply ball of moss to the stem completely enveloping the area of the cut 


Step 5. Wrap moss with a suitable plastic film allowing and generous lap. Bind 
film firmly at top and bottom. Avoid funnel formations at the top. On horizontal 


branches, have the lap on the lower side. 


Note: The moss should be moist onl 


Vy 


not wet. It should not be possible to 


squeeze any appreciable amount of free water out of properly moistened moss. In 
some instances, it may be desirable to combine sphagnum moss with soil. 


Scotch Electrical Tape 33 is an excellent material with which to bind air layers. 
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FROM time to time I like to thumb 
through my set of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
works to reread some of his essays and the 
choice bits contained in his short pieces and 
notebooks. Recently I came across a few 
paragraphs written about his garden at the 
Old Manse in Concord, Massachusetts, 
which, to me, reflect a part of Hawthorne’s 
character about which few people know. 
Here they are: 

“My garden, that skirted the avenue of 
the Manse, was of precisely the right ex- 
tent. An hour or two of morning labor was 
all that it required. But I used to visit and 
revisit it a dozen times a day, and stand in 
deep contemplation over my vegetable 
progeny with a love that nobody could 
share or conceive of, who had never taken 
part in the process of creation. 

“It was one of the most bewitching sights 
in the world to observe a hill of beans 
thrusting aside the soil, or a row of early 
peas just peeping forth sufficiently to trace 
a line of delicate green. Later in the season 
the humming-birds were attracted by the 
blossoms of a peculiar variety of bean; and 
they were a joy to me, those little spiritual 
visitants, for deigning to sip airy food out 
of my nectar-cups. Multitudes of bees used 
to bury themselves in the yellow blossoms 
of the summer squashes. This, too, was a 
deep satisfaction; although, when they had 
laden themselves with sweets, they flew 
away to some unknown hive, which would 
give back nothing in requital of what my 
garden had contributed. But I was glad 
thus to fling a benefaction upon the passing 
breeze with the certainty that somebody 
must profit by it, and that there would be a 
little more honey in the world to allay the 
sourness and bitterness which mankind is 
always complaining of. Yes, indeed; my 
life was the sweeter for that honey.” 


TO STEP out on your lawn in the morning 
and to find several of your choicest goldfish 
scattered about the grass is enough to invite 
speculation as to the cause of this unhappy 
circumstance. Cats were quickly ruled out 
by the friend who told me this story on the 
basis that they would have eaten the fish. 
Kingfishers were ruled out, too, in the belief 
that the pool from which the fish were re- 
moved was too small to permit their opera- 
tions. Experience has shown that mis- 
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modate the growing of large, potted plants. 
One favorite plant grown as a specimen was 
the agapanthus, known as the blue Lily-of- 
the-Nile, with strap-like foliage and hand- 
some heads of clear blue flowers on stems 
three feet or more in length. The plant isa 
native of South Africa and is exceedingly 
handsome for use on terraces, porches, or 
used as an accent plant along a garden 
walk or wherever potted plants can be used 
to advantage. My plants are of ancient 


“2, origin and now need to be repotted, but the 


chievous youngsters could not have caught 
them. Then came the mystery’s solution— 

surprisingly simple. A neighbor’s dog had 
been in the habit of meandering into the 
garden, and quietly immersing himself in 
the pool. When angry remonstrances caused 
him to emerge, with alacrity, two goldfish 
were seen caught in his coat. With a sudden 
shake, the dog dislodged his captives, and 
went his way. Now the mystery has be- 
come a problem. Complaints and a neigh- 
borhood feud are not to be thought of. It is 
much wiser to purchase 50 feet of ill-smell- 
ing rope, a whiff of which is considered 
devastating to all animals, and especially 
dogs, and to peg it down carefully around 
the pool. Then one must wait for the dog 
to stroll to the pool in happy anticipation, 
and watch him as he suddenly halts, ele- 
vates his nose for a second, whimpers and 
rushes away with his tail between his legs. 
Only it hasm’t happened that way. Actually 
the dog comes bounding over the ground at 
a speed nothing can stop, and with a final 
bound and a splash lands in the very center 
of the pool. And then? Well, it would have 
been easier and cheaper to cover the pool 
with a few feet of chicken wire in the first 
place. 


SOME day perhaps some energetic plants- 
man will write a saga on cutworms in the 
garden. Surely this year’s crop is sufficient 
to inspire a score of such treatises. Every- 
where I go, I hear of their ravages and listen 
to pathetic stories of attempts made to 
control them. One friend who has a large 
and delightfully long, terraced garden 
brimful of flowers, fruits and vegetables in 
old Newburyport told me of a control 
measure that she uses. Plants like toma- 
toes are set out and surrounded by two or 
three long nails close to the stem of the 
plant. Since the cutworm cannot entwine 
itself around the plant he will not cut it off. 
So now gardening with nails to dispel 
cutworms is the fashion — much easier 
than the old, poison, bran-mash method. 


IN DAYS gone by, when there were nu- 
merous potteries in New England and 
skilled craftsmen prided themselves in their 
work, flower pots of amazing sizes —- some 
quite decorative — were made to accom- 


finding of large old-time clay pots is a prob- 
lem. Tubs can be used, to be sure, but I 
best remember these dooryard treasures in 
clay pots and want to keep them that way. 


RECENTLY while planting a border in 
my all-too-shady garden I ran out of 
material. Since I was using the variegated 
leaved hosta and knew not where to turn 
for more, I dug up the established clumps, 
and, with the aid of a sharp knife, divided 
them into single crowns. They are now well 
on their way toward making a handsome 
showing along the walk where boxwood 
will not grow. Here is an ideal border plant; 
the green and white foliage is particularly 
pleasing at night since it helps to outline the 
paths and it is not necessary to turn on the 
garden light. Actually the hostas have been 
cultivated in gardens for generations but 
seldom are they used to good advantage. 
Their foliage is durable and they have a 
kind of architectural solidarity that makes 
them decorative throughout the season. 
Personally, I do not like the flower spikes of 
some of the species so I seldom allow them 
to bloom, but I am convinced that there are 
few foliage plants more adaptable, es- 
pecially in shady gardens. 


NEW imventions and scientifie findings 
are so numerous nowadays that it is impes- 
sible to keep up with them. Each day we 
hear of another wonder, often mere star- 
tling than the last. Yet so many have come 
to our attention in recent years that we 
have learned to take the news calmly. 
Anything is possible we say, and believe it 
to be so. Along these lines, new machines for 
picking raspberries were shown at a recent 
agricultural meeting. Two of the machines 
shake the berries from the canes, and the 
third picks them up by means of a vacuum. 
Nor, the report states, is there any more 
injury to the fruit than if they were picked 
by hand. In the field of horticultural exper- 
imentation, a new plant anesthetic, maleic 
hydrazide, is being used to delay and stop 
plant growth temporarily. Sprayed on 
raspberries, for example, it delays flowering 
one-two weeks without injury to either 
flowers or fruit. Thus, late frosts may be 
evaded. The new compound has been tried 
on lawns with the result that several cut- 
tings in the Spring are eliminated, but be- 
yond that its use is still in the experimental 
stages. Imagine a smooth, velvety lawn 
requiring no mowing. Surely that is one 
find that will receive vociferous acclaim 
from gardeners, at least! 
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Garden Centers 
From page 290 


culturist. The flower arrangement courses 
are so popular with the public in one center, 
that it has become a problem where to put 
them. Another center reports that its gar- 
den tours have proved so attractive to the 
public that they “are thinking of limiting 
the numbers in fairness to the owners.” 

And any mortal susceptible to ivy poison- 
ing benefits, whether he knows it or not, 
from the ivy eradication work carried on by 
garden centers in ivy-infested localities. All 
the garden public benefits by the Japanese 
beetle destruction programs sponsored by 
many garden centers. A large listening 
audience is reached by weekly garden talks 
on local radio stations by directors of gar- 
den centers. 


To Inspire and to Help 

It is easy to see why garden clubs in an 
area served by a garden center are eager to 
work with it. While their clubs contribute 
to the support of centers, they receive far 
more than their dues would indicate. First 
of all, a sense of belonging to a larger group 
with similar interests is pleasantly stimu- 
lating to members of local clubs. And more 
can be aecomplished in the way of civic 
improvement by this merger of clubs. Then, 
too, the garden center, being a larger 
organization than one single garden club, 
can affiliate itself with such national 
societies as the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, American Rock Garden Society, 
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The attractive and well-arranged library at the Garden Center, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wild Flower Preservation Society, Ameri- 
can Rose Society and the national horti- 
cultural societies, and share in their work. 
Concrete advantages for clubs belonging 
to a Center are better lecturers and exhibits 
and a more diversified horticultural library. 
Garden club members of a Garden Center 
receive help with program material for their 
own clubs. They can borrow slides of 
artistic flower arrangements for their 
meetings. They are kept up to date on new 


garden books, planting procedure and in- 
sect control by bulletins sent out by garden 
centers monthly to member clubs. 
Garden Centers are no ivory towers 
where clubwomen sit and politely listen to 
lectures. They are working places in touch 
with all new developments in horticulture, 
and behind most of the projects that foster 
the conservation of our plant life, the 
eradication of our insect pests and the 
realization of a more beautiful country. 








“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


AMERICA’S 


WEED KILLERS 


Wilsons 2, 4-D SELECT-O-WEED 


WEED KILLER 


SELECT-O-WEED, sprayed on the foliage of broad leaf weeds, is absorbed 
through the leaf pores and travels to all parts of the plant — killing the 


entire plant. 


Users of SELECT-O-WEED from Maine to Florida hail it as the finest weed 
killer for lawns, golf courses and other grass surfaces because it selects the 


weeds for destruction — leaving the turf unharmed. 


The addition of effective wetting agents controls weeds with waxy, glossy or 
hairy leaves. Does not terilize the soil; 
1 gallon treats 1 acre. 1 Pt. $1.60; 


1 Gal. $10.00. 


MOST EFFECTIVE 





SUPER-STRENGTH 


WEED KILLER 


hace 4 tly Elimi 


Wilson's SUPER-STRENGTH WEED KILLER is so 
powerful it kills all kinds of vegetation for at 
least a full year — both foliage and roots are 


unsightly 





CRAB-NOT kills Crab Grass 
POTASSIUM CYANATE 


weeds (including poison ivy) from driveways, walks, tennis courts, yard areas, etc, 
Simply apply with watering can, hand sprayer or power sprayer — easily washed out 
with clear water. Should not be compared to other Weed Killers since it contains o special 
wetting agent. Dilute 1 part Weed Killer to 50 parts water. 1 Qt. $.75; 1 Gal. $2.00, 


CRAB-NOT with 2, 4-D 
POTASSIUM CYANATE with 2, 4-D 


Controls all types of weeds as well as crab grass, leaving 





The new wonder-working miracle that kills only crab 
gross and chickweed, leaving turf grasses unharmed. 
4 Oz. (1400 sq. ft.) $1.00; 16 oz. (5,000 sq. ft.) $2.95 


turf grasses unharmed. 4 Oz. (treats 1400 sq. ft.) $1.25; 


16 Oz. (5,000 sq. f¥.).. 0.6 eee eee wees $3.50. 

TURAL 
Send for our descriptive literature on HO = a ~ _ 
Insecticides, Fungicides and Plant Foods 


7 NEW JERSEY 


KILL WEEDS 


GLEN COVE, L. 1 


DEPT. A. SPRINGFIELD 


BRANCHES WHITE PLAINS, N. Y PHILADELPHIA, PA WEST PALM BEACH, FLA 
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FALL 


will soon 
be here! 


NOW 


is the 
time to 


GET READY TO STOW 
YOUR GARDEN GEAR 


Garden Tool House, 10’ x 15" | 
(above), or Hodgport Tool House, 
6’ x 7’ 8” (right), will pay for 


themselves in tool-depreciation 
savings. 


Easily assembled from complete 
factory-made sections of stand- 


ard Hodgson quality. Shipped 
anywhere from stock. See them at 


Factory Exhibit, Dover, Mass. 


Many other designs 


Write or Phone—Dept. F 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


BE SURE TO VISIT EXHIBITS AT 
Dover, Mass. 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
DOver 8-0057 Circle 7-1691 




















Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
best 1950-51 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 


three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 


stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judge eu ill consider each year book submitted from all 


angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1950 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1951 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 


on or before October 1, 1951 














$2.00 A YEAR FOR U.S. AND CANADA—FOREIGN $3.00 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK) 





HORTICULTURE @ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to HORTI- 


CULTURE. Please send it to: 
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Garden Digest 


Control For Spider Mites 


A new organic sulphite compound, 88R, has given excellent 
control of the two-spotted spider mites on chrysanthemums 
grown under cloth house conditions in California, the Florists’ 
Review reports. The new material, called aramite, is relatively 
non-toxic to human beings and virtually 100 per cent effective 
against the spider mites. A 15 per cent wettable powder of 
aramite, using one pound to 100 gallons of water, plus a spreader 
sticker, gave excellent results, although two to three per cent 
dusts of the chemical likewise gave good control. The sprays 
were also used with success on greenhouse gardenias and roses. 


Chloropicrin Control For White Root Rot 


Dr. J. S. Cooley, pathologist of the U.S.D.A. at Beltsville, Md., 
reports that white root rot, caused by the fungus Corticum 
galactinum, may be destroyed by treating infested soil with 
chloropicrin. In experiments begun by Dr. Cooley in 1941 at 
Silver Spring, Md., infested plants of wild indigo, pearl-bush, 
peony, iris and others were removed from a diseased zone, while 
chloropicrin was injected into the soil at one-feot intervals at the 
rate of two milliliters per injection. The soil was then wet down, 
and covered with water-impervious paper to retard the escape of 
gas. Plantings of known susceptible kinds were made in the Spring 
and again five years later; no recurrence of the disease has yet 
been evidenced. 


Pecan Disease Check 


In a test conducted by the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at College Station, dithane Z-78 gave the best control 
for pecan scab control, with the least following build-up of black 
aphid infestation. Trees sprayed with the material produced 
more than twice as many nuts as those given Bordeaux mixture 
sprays. The results are only for one season. Several fungicides 
or a mixture of materials were tried in the experiment which is 
still in progress, according to the Southern Florist and Nursery- 
man. 


Handle With Care 


Experiments conducted at the Georgia Experiment Station 
during the past two years show that lupine seeds can be damaged 
during the harvesting and storing process by violent impact with 
hard surfaces. Seeds allowed to fall on concrete, wood, sheet 
metal, sponge rubber and layers of lupine seed showed varying 
degrees of injury. Old seeds had 20 to 25 percent injury from con- 
crete and sheet metal. Fresh seed, with 35 percent moisture con- 
tent, allowed to fall as much as 10 feet on concrete or sheet 
metal, was not affected. Germination of freshly harvested seed, 
dried down to 13.2 per cent moisture, was reduced as much as 10 
per cent when dropped 10 feet on concrete and sheet metal. On 
sponge or on a layer of seed only eight per cent suffered any in- 
ternal injury. Germination reduction was not appreciable. 


Pelleted Seeds Germination Tests 


In tests conducted at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, New York, germination percentages of pelleted flower 
and vegetable seeds were slightly higher when the pelleted 
material was removed before planting. Unless the soil was suffi- 
ciently moist, the results were irregular because the dry cover- 
ings on the seeds took up the moisture. Flower seeds covered 
with the colored material, representing the color of the flowers, 
gave true to color results in eight shades, while one shade gave a 
mixture of colors, the Florists’ Review reports. 
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Eupatoriam 

HE EUPATORIUM genus, commonly 

known as boneset or thoroughwort, 
comprise many species, mostly tropical. 
Our own northern varieties, although 
humble and familiar, do fill a place in our 
Autumn landscape. We are probably 
more familiar with joe pye weed than with 
the other members of the family. 


An Indian Medicine Man 


According to tradition, Joe Pye was an 
Indian medicine man who was able to cure 
typhus fever and other ills by a decoction 
of Eupatorium purpureum, the weed that 
bears his name. Its great heads of pinkish- 
purple flowers, on stems five to seven feet 
tall, combine well with the goldenrod and 
the blue and white New England asters to 
make a late August tapestry not to be 
despised. But one should be careful not 
to encourage joe pye to enter the wild 
garden, for if it gets a foothold among 
our more delicate wild flowers and ferns, 
it will take a strong man with a grub hoe 
to eradicate the massive roots. 


The White Boneset 


Often found growing near joe pye weed 
is its sister plant, the tall, white boneset. 
This is a strong, rather coarse, but strik- 
ing specimen of the group, whose clusters 
of white flowers have a somewhat grayish 
tinge. This plant was also used medic- 
inally in early New England days. Bone- 
set tea was thought to be a cure for 
“break-bone fever,” whatever that might 
be. Perhaps it was a very expressive 
name for our modern “grip.” Boneset 
tea had the reputation of being an un- 
pleasant drink so children were dosed with 
boneset taffy instead. Boneset, Eupa- 
torium perfoliatum, is sometimes grown in 
greenhouses. I have seen it brought in- 
doors as a house plant, but it seems a 
little coarse for that. 


Do you know the Mist-flower? 


Eupatorium coelestinum, mist-flower, was 
recemmended to me as an attractive 
perennial. It has blue flowers much like 
ageratum to which it is closely related, but 
I found that its habit of increasing rapidly 
by underground runners made it a problem 
plant for the perennial border. 


White Snake Root 


By far the most attractive member of 
this group that I have seen is the white 
snake root, or Indian senicle. It has a 
clear white, fringy bloom not unlike clematis 
at first sight. It grows from three to four 
feet high, blooming in midsummer and 
lasting into the Fall, when there are very 
few white wild flowers. I saw it first in 
Cohasset, and planted it in my own 
woods where it was very striking, for a 
few years. 

— Ruts D. Grew 

N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society 
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Bearded Iris 


Fine New LILACS 


CLARKE’S GIANT. Without exaggera- 
tion, this is the largest and best lilac in 
existence. Introduced by Wayside Gardens 
several seasons ago, it is still the most 
beautiful flowering shrub in America. Im 
mense clusters of soft, gentian blue flow- 
ers are carried well above the attractive 
foliage. Remarkably vigorous, producing 
great armfuls of long lasting, fragrant 
clusters measuring 12” long and 8” across 


ESTHER STALEY. Unquestionably the 
most desirable of the pink tinted lilacs—a 
decided improvement over the rare, so- 
called pink “ Lucie Baltet.”” Healthy, vigor- 
ous plants bear single, moderately large 
blooms of exquisite La France pink. For 
enchanting color and graceful form, Esther 
Staley has no equal. See full page color 
illustration in our new Fall Catalog 


FINEST 


NEWEST 
and BEST 


GREAT LAKES 
First Iris Listed in the 
Permanent Hall of Fame 


Finest of all pure light blue Iris. 
Worthy of the many honors 

stowed upon it, including the 
coveted Dykes Medal. Rugged 
plants have unbelievably lovely 
flowers for years on tall, well 
branched stems 6 for $3.00 


BRAND NEW ROSES 


1952 All-American Winners 


FRED HOWARD. Most delightful yellow 
hybrid tea rose of modern times. Strong, 
hardy plants produce rich, yellow buds 
tipped with soft pink from spring until late 
fall. Huge golden flowers of this new va- 
riety make a charming contrast to the reds 
and pinks in your garden Each $2.75 


HELEN TRAUBEL. Fragrant new pink 
tea — magnificent as the star whose name it 
bears. Sparkling color varies from lively 
pink to luminous apricot, blending into 
rich orange. Sturdy plants bear a profusion 
of gorgeous flowers that are not affected by 
extremes in weather. . Each $2.75 


New ‘ HEDDA 
TEA ROSE HOPPER 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


\ Wayside’s new catalog is a “must” for every garden lover. Almost 130 
pages, filled with hundreds of glorious, true-color, illustrations of the new 


D)\\ est and best roses, shrubs, bulbs and “pedigreed” hardy plants. Complete 
cultural directions for each item. Not just a catalog, but a valuable refer- 


\ ence book. To be sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you en- 
close with request 50¢, coin or stamps, for postage and handling. 


29 MENTOR AVE., 


MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside fi Gardens 








A New Approach 

From page 287 

middle of May in the Arboretum, and see 
its profusion of yellow-white flowers 
against slender, green stems bathed in sun- 
light, you too will want a plant snuggled 
into your garden. Warminster broom is 
considered the hardiest variety; its pea-like 
flowers are at their height soon after the 
forsythias begin to fade. This plant, which 
averages three-five feet, can be used for 
massing, or in the foreground of the shrub 
border, and will thrive even in poor soil 
and in hot, dry places. It is advisable to 
purchase young plants in the Spring, giv- 
ing them a permanent location and neces- 
sary protection the first year or two while 
they are still small. Here again, propagation 
in the Spring can be done by sowing seeds 
or by green-wood cuttings. 


Dainty and Unusual 

We are, perhaps, unconsciously in- 
fluenced by the stronger coloring and bold- 
ness of the larger growing common lilacs, 
and seemingly forgotten in sharp contrast 
is an excellent graceful lilac, Syringa 
laciniata. This lilac will appeal most to the 
small home owner, for it requires very little 
pruning. Almost any well-drained soil can 
be used. Add manure every other year and 
occasionally a light application of lime. 
This small shrub, to six feet, has delicate 


cut-leaf foliage of light green color, and is 
comparatively free from insects and disease, 
which is rarely found in any other species. 
Fragrant, lacy, pale-lilac flowers in full 
sunlight, or drenched in rain, make this 
shrub a fountain of splendor during the 
month of May. This species is ideal for cut- 
ting, and is exquisite in a mixed bouquet 
with red tulips. Propagation is by seeds 
sown in the Spring, divisions, budding in 
latter July and August, grafting and by 
both hard and soft-wood cuttings. 


Worthwhile Small Tree 

One of the many treasures introduced 
from Japan in 1862 was the seeds of the 
snowbell, Styraz japonica. This low sprawl- 
ing tree, to 30 feet, with numerous grace- 
fully pendulous white flowers, blossoms in 
early June. Where space is limited, and be- 
cause of its comparatively low height and 
interesting habit of growth, Styrar japonica 
will make a specimen plant. In order to 
bring out the detailed beauty and character 
of this tree, it should have the proper set- 
ting away from other plants. This tree is 
hardy at the Arboretum, and grows best in 
the open where it will get an abundance of 
sunlight. Propagation is by layering and 
by seeds. 
Desirable Dwarf Evergreens 

A few choice dwarf and intermediate 
hemlock and spruce that will never require 


the pruning shears are: Tsuga canadensis 
sargenti pendula, Tsuga canadensis com- 
pacta, Picea abies pumila, Picea glauca 
conica and Picea abies microsperma. In 
arranging these trees, avoid overcrowding 
by giving each tree considerable space so as 
to ensure sturdy development of growth. 


Fall Care of Evergreens 

Many failures or partial failures that 
show up on your broad-leaved evergreens 
and evergreens in the Spring are caused 
by neglecting to water them this Fall. 
Innumerable cases have shown that make- 
believe watering, which consists of wet- 
ting the surface lightly and leaving the 
areas that support the roots injuriously 
dry, is common. Mulching is most impera- 
tive when it is not possible to water. 


Selecting Choice Plants 

More and more people are selecting these 
somewhat uncommon plants for their 
homes, and most of the progressive nur- 
serymen are able to supply these plants. 
Some caution in selection will be necessary, 
as it would undoubtedly be impossible in 
most cases to find space for more than 
a few of these plants mentioned around a 
small home. One need not be limited to 
these few species mentioned, for there are 
many other well-known plants suitable for 
your home grounds. 











Enjoy your vacation . . 


time. 
To prevent such loss or damage. . 
and gardens... 


the same for you. 
on your winter or summer place . . 


Frost & Higgins. 
Just write or phone today. 





ARL 5-1410 





. don’t give your grounds a second 
thought. Let Frost & Higgins take full responsibility. Then you 
know things are right back home. Otherwise you have to take 
a chance. Without benefit of your personal supervision, symp- 
toms that foreshadow trouble may get overlooked. Many 
times, after an actual loss occurs, diagnosis shows that the 
cause was due to some condition that started during vacation 


. to trees, lawns, shrubs, 
many home owners ask us to drop around 
occasionally and send them a report on conditions. Let us do 


For dependable supervision or upkeep work of any type, either 
. you can always rely on 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


FROST(xd)HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET, ARLINGTON 74, MASSACHUSETTS 


your 
rounds 


Mower. 


or money o 








ZIP-CLIP 


The World’s Best Lawn Edger and Trimmer 


The First Major Improvement in Manually 
Operated Lawn Edging Devices in Many 
Years — Completes the Work of a Lawn 


At all hardware and gar- 
den supply stores $ 50 
If not available send check 

er to 


NU PRODUCTS MFG. CORP. 


19 Chestnut Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Postpaid in New England and New York. Slightly higher elsewhere 


Actually 


Because It’s: 


@ Easily operated froma 
standing position with 
effortless arm motion 
High Carbon Steel 
Blades 
Tubular Steel Frame— 
Solid Rubber Grips 
Sturdy — Will Last a 
Lifetime 
Fast, Efficient, Easy — 
A Child Can Operate 
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Lawn Hints 
From page 285 


weeks with about one-fourth inch 
screened loam will keep the grass thicker. 
Periodic loosening of the soil on terrace 
slopes is also helpful, provided you apply 
additional water. Is the grass dying out on 
traffic areas such as paths? Every month or 
so these compacted areas should be 
loosened with a garden fork. 


Watering Your Lawn 

Overwatering in Summer will kill grass 
and so will light, daily sprinklings that 
bring roots to the surface. A lawn needs 


about one inch of precipitation per week to 


remain green in Summer. This is equivalent 
to 620 gallons of water per 1,000 square 
feet, and should be applied in one or two 
soakings during the week. With the ex- 
ception of lawns less than a year old and 
those planted on very sandy soils, you will 
find that grass will become green again in 
the Autumn even if it has had no water 
other than natural precipitation. 


Reseeding Bare Spots 

Better results will be obtained in reseed- 
ing spots if you cover them with a piece of 
burlap after seeding. Before seeding, pre- 
pare an adequate seed bed by spiking the 
spot and fertilizing it with a handful of 
superphosphate and an ounce or so of a 
complete fertilizer. 

The foregoing presentation will, I hope, 
prove helpful in converting run-down turf 
into beautiful grass. It may well be that 
application of these suggestions where ap- 
propriate will make the difference between 
sparse and thick turf in time, but don’t ex- 
pect a completely renovated lawn over- 
night. If you make the necessary adjust- 
ments now in your maintenance program 
and continue to observe them conscien- 
tiously, by mid-season next year, it is most 
likely that you will have a beautiful turf. 

If, however, you do decide to plow over 
the area and start afresh, the steps are the 
same as those for building a new lawn. 

1) Establish a grade on the subsoil at 
least four inches below the desired 
grade. Then add five inches of 
loose topsoil — it will settle. 

Lime if an analysis shows its need. 
Add 25 pounds of superphosphate 
per 1,000 square feet. 

In one operation, mix the lime and 
superphosphate thoroughly into 
the topsoil with a power driven 
rotary tiller. If you cannot rent a 
rotary plow, use a folk. 

Next rake the area, roll and rake 
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“Beauty from “Bulbs” 


1951 Fall Edition 
NOW READY 


ns (st (nse (ee ( 


NEW TULIPS 
NEW IRISES 


NEW LILIES 
NEW NARCISSI 
Send for your Copy today 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





“SERVING AMERICA'S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 35 YEARS" 
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again and again until you have 
the desired grade and the soil is 
free of stones and other debris. 
Now spread about 10 pounds of a 
complete fertilizer per 1,000 
square feet, and rake this lightly 
into the topsoil. 
Next sow the seed, rake it lightly 
in and roll the lawn. | 
See page 307 
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WHILE THEY LAST!! 


None will be made during critical shortage of steel. A few in GENUINE stainless stee! 
are still available. Others in plain or Aluminized steel. Folding Model for cars. 


PORTABLE OUTDOOR GRILLS 
e@ HIGH and LOW heat over same fire, same time. 
@ Wonderful draft gives clean SMOKELESS fire. 

e@ Performance is unsurpassed by ANY outdoor grills. 
Small and large models — Prices from $10.95 to $64.50 
Write for literature and name of nearest dealer 
CLERICO LABORATORIES 
Dept. H-79, 418 — 4 St., Union City, N. J. 
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sat NATURE'S SOIL BUILDER 

SURFACE-COMPOSTED e ACTIVATED 

for “Better Roots in the Earth’’ 

HYPER-HUMUS is more than humus, as bread is more 
than flour. For 35 years, it has been the favorite soil 
conditioner of successful garden makers. 
Remember, HYPER-HUMUS is NOT peat moss, NOT a fertilizer; 
IT IS specially prepared humus, the best friend of “roots in the 
earth.” For thicker, healthier turf, mix 1 part chemical fertilizer 
with 2 parts HYPER-HUMUS. Get our directions for making 
new lawns or renewing old ones. 

PACKED IN MOISTURE-SEALED BAGS 
Ask your dealer for Hyper-Humus + Write vs for “Better Roots in the Earth” 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. . Box 24 . Newton, N. J. 


LAWNS, Rowers VEGETABLES 
oe ea TREES, LANDSCAPES 


Cotdvaned and Processed 
Pur atw us “ 








Plant Tall Bearded 
Oregon Grown Stock 
tn SPECIAL 

for $2.00 
swe 3 SHIMM White, blue 


PEACH BLOW . Pink veas 
TIFFANJA White and gold plicata 


1S 


v), plenty at 
this very vccial | CD EQ 
price! t All aosies | 


on Ot at Sa 
Sais ywered; tal Le 
Ya lows Mies 3 Bicolors MIXED: 


$3.00. 
Order Today Poa dollar billeat ourrrisk), 


BulbBookF ree—Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths. 
TLEE BURPEE Co. 
at nearest city: 


, lowa or Riverside, 


Write for catalog illustrated in color, 
describing the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Beaverton, Oregon 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


FRENCH 
—LILACS 


A PLEASING COMBINATION OF 
4 DISTINCT COLORS 

Hardy roots that grow exceedingly well in the severe 
climate of the Northland. Order your BRAND own 
root French Lilacs today and look forward to beautiful 
panicies of enormous size. 
EDITH CAVELL one of 
the finest of all double 
white varieties. 
MACROSTACHYA if 
you wish o truly pink 
single, this is the one. 

All 4 in strong 2 to 3 foot plants 

for $15.00 not prepaid! 


BRAND’S PEONIES 


4 PRIZE WINNING SINGLES 
* DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT 
* DECIDEDLY DECORATIVE 
* WIND & RAIN RESISTANT 
KRINKLED WHITE the best 
blush crinkled white. Always a 
prize winner. 
MELLEN KNIGHT o very eorly 
rich bright crimson. 
PRIDE OF LANGPORT—A brilliant, 
soft peach pink. A decorative garden 


MONGE for a single 
red we consider this the 


best. 
OLIVER de SERRES a 
double bive liked by all. 





plant. 
HARRIET OLNEY—The very earliest 
pare a rose. A fine ep variety. 
All 4 Singles, « Catalog Valve of $8.00 for $6. 
142 E. DIVISION ST. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS farisaut, mow. 














Brechs Bargains tx 
ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Har. ly Perennials, 3 t 


olors. Heavy fleld- grown 
mant roots for Sept. and Oct 
planting. Any 


orange scar _— 
On 
jar | pink. Order No. DH304 
= Sasieaee as lant. gerar 7 pink. Clear 
ler No. DH30: 
Neary "Cayeeax. ond Ruse Order No. 04303 


DAY 
LILIES 


(Hemerocallis) 
Collection of 5 outstand 


ties. $8.0 
for $4.50 


c 
Salmon pink; Autuma Red 
velvety red. Order No. OH44 


ORDER NOW BY MAIL 


Order ~~, three Seooies by Numbers for $2.25 postpaid, or 
any five $3.3. rder Collection of Day Lilies, 

44, 5 = ee $0.00 value for 50. postpaid. Send 
emittance for amount of your order. 


BRECK'S 
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Satistoction guaranteed. 
395 Breck Building 
Boston 10, Mass. 





| for chain store sale, 


O Green and Glorious! 


| From page 289 


observation of and the even more careful 
sampling of hors d’oeuvres in a top French 
restaurant. For instance, coarsely-chopped 
mushrooms that have been given a half 
minute turn in sizzling butter and then 
dressed with French dressing are a novelty 
and a wondrous delight served on a long 
crisp and properly-blanched center leaf of 
Romaine lettuce. It is a perfect, one-plate- 
special-combination with a slice of rare cold 
roast beef. Try it!! 

Another idea or salad adaptation from 
the hors d’ oeuvre table is the use of lentils, 
which are neither peas nor beans, but most 
delicious as part of a salad. Lentils are 
obtainable anywhere, they should be 
boiled — but not overboiled — in well- 
salted water, carefully drained, and then‘ 
while still warm, dressed with a really 
sharp French dressing in which consider- 
able wine vinegar is used. After chilling, 
arrange spoonfuls of the lentils on selected 
lettuce leaves which have been lined with 
shredded lettuce as a cushion, and top with 
an added spoonful of the French dressing, 
the whole garnished with a mixture of 
finely-chopped chives and parsley. Then 
add one grind of black pepper corns from 
the hand mill as a final touch. It goes well 
with a grilled lamb chop or with sizzling 
roasted spare ribs. 


Easy Picnic Salad 

One can go on and on indefinitely in this 
realm of salads, but, before the final cur- 
tain, it should be noted that a picnic salad 
of unusual popularity may be worked up in 
short order by combining ripe tomatoes, 
mild onions and cucumbers — all freshly- 
picked from the garden, peeled and then 
coarsely-chopped together in a wooden, 
chopping bowl, followed by chilling. Before 
serving be sure to drain off all the juice, 
then dress with a carefully-blended French 
dressing, and serve right in the bow]. This is 
a glorious mess for a crowd! 


To Make Potato Salad 

Potato salad, properly made is a revela- 
tion to many. Alas, and alack, it has be- 
come one of those mass-production subjects 
and because it can be 
so superb when home-made, the recipe is 


| herewith given. Boil the required number of 


potatoes in their jackets — being careful 
not to overcook them, for mushy potato 
salad is not good potato salad. When done, 
peel off the jackets, cube neatly and incor- 
porate with them whatever quantity of 
finely-chopped, mild onions your individual 
taste suggests. Remember, however, that a 
good potato salad is impossible to make 
without onions of some type as a part of it; 
also remember that potato salad, unlike 
most others, is better for being put together 
some hours before it is served in order that 
the ingredients may mellow and blend. 
While the cubed potatoes are still warm, 
pour over them a somewhat sharper 
French dressing (more vinegar) than you 


would use for a mixed green salad; with- 


out breaking them up, revolve them and 
the onions until the dressing is absorbed. 
Half of the dressing you have prepared 
should be thus used. The other half should 
be mixed with at least a cupful of the best 
mayonnaise dressing you can buy. When 
blended, the mixture should be soft and 
creamy. Pour this over the marinated 
cubed potatoes arid onions, again care- 
fully turn, add some chopped parsley for 
looks and flavor and put away in the ice 
box until you want to use it. 


The Continental Touch 

One more most worth-while salad to 
know about is distinctly Continental. It 
combines beets with salad greens, and 
abroad it is universally popular and justly 
so. When met with in France, this combina- 
tion of chopped beet root and Corn Salad, 
Field Salad, or Mache, — as it is called in 
rural France, — is a genuine treat for salad- 
loving Americans. Mache or Field Salad is 
a “‘wilding” on the Continent. It is also 
cultivated for city marketing, but seldom is 
it available here unless one finds it by lucky 
chance in an area where a French popula- 
tion is established. When properly served it 
is first tossed very lightly with French 
dressing in a salad bowl. Then the cold 
beet root — finely-diced and blended with 
mayonnaise — which has been stepped-up 
with a little added vinegar or lemon 
juice —is piled neatly in the center 
of the bowl and served well chilled. Beet 
root similarly prepared is widely used else- 
where in Europe in combination with 
any and all other salad greens of the lettuce 
and endive types. 


Eggs in Salad Dressings 

In closing, the value of combining cooked 
or raw, egg yolks with French dressings 
should not be overlooked. Egg yolks will 
hold combined oil and vinegar in suspen- 
sion when without eggs they will divide, 
thus necessitating a beating with a fork, an 
eggbeater or a chef’s whip before using. It 
is a convenient thing to know about, and 
reference to any first-rate cook-book will 
give the answer. Occasionally, a cream 
dressing for use with cucumbers, or 
Chinese cabbage, is a nice variation from 
French dressing that one literally never 
gets tired of, but which is, at times, a little 
messy on the plate. Cream dressing is sim- 
ple to make and pleasant to eat. Take half 
a cup of soured cream. To it add salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix a quarter teaspoon of 
dry mustard with a tablespoonful of vine- 
gar (preferably tarragon or white wine 
vinegar) and beat this into the cream. 
Chill and serve. With cold salmon this 
dressing combined with either thinly- 
sliced or chopped cucumbers is excellent. 

And now, dear editor, you have been 
very patient and long-suffering in your 
handling of this rambling yarn regarding 
salads. You asked for it!! At last we have 
jointly reached the end. 

(Yes, and I have enjoyed every word 
as well as your imaginative treatment. The 
work-a-day world suffers greatly from a 
lack of it. Ed. Note). 
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ISN'T IT HEAVENLY 
RELAXING IN 

THIS BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN! 


YES, OUR WALPOLE 
[] SCREEN FENCE 
[] GIVES US COM— 
PLETE PRIVACY. 


WALPOLE 
CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you absolute privacy — protec- 
tion, too — and long years of care-free 
beauty. Shipped anywhere in pre- 
built, easy-to-erect sections. Post and 
rail, picket, and hurdle styles also. Send 
for catalog and prices. 


WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 
Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 








an ALLCUT | 
CUTS LIKE A | 
SICKLE FROM 
the GROUND UP! 
| Cuts ALL the weed stalks left by other | 
| mowers with practically NO EFFORT. | 
Cuts ornamental grass (grass that is cut 
every week) on steep banks with EASE. 


Cemeteries spend less than $5.00 a year to 

| uy and maintain a 24” ALLCUT 

| DELIVERED PRICES IN U.S.A. 

| 16” — $27.50 
BLADES 4 FOR $1.40 


AUTO SICKLE CO. So. Natick, Mass. 








COA GATALOGS 


August is iris planting time, and GLENVIEW 
FARM, MARLBORO, MASS., carries an extensive iris 
collection, including dwarfs, intermediates and 
Autumn-flowering varieties. Narcissus kinds are 
also available. 

For Fall bulb planting, Dutch bulbs of all 
kinds, including some of the more unusual kinds 
like c i ixias, ranunculus, 
sparaxis, and others, are listed in the new catalog 
of P. DE JAGER & SONS CO., INC., 3303 WEST 
LAWRENCE AVE., CHICAGO 25, ILL. 

Those who have taken up the hobby of grow- 
ing orchids will want to see the new listing of 
Orchidhaven, H. PATTERSON & SONS, 332 EAST 
MAIN ST., BERGENFIELD, N. J. 

For your Fall planting of peonies, you will 
want to consult the catalog of the specialist, 
EDWARD AUTEN, JR., PRINCEVILLE, ILL. 

Spring-flowering bulbs may be obtained from 
the BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., GALESBURG, MICH. 





HARROLD'’S PANSY GARDENS, P. 0. BOX 29-z., 
GRANTS PASS, ORE., carries seed of choice pansy 
varieties. 

The attractive little catalog of the MaPLe 
VALLEY IRIS GARDENS, MAPLETON, IA., contains 
1951 introductions along with older stand-bys. 

Choice perennials of popular and unusual 
varieties are offered by sPRINGBROOK GARDENS 
at MENTOR, onto. Glads, roses and shrubs are 
also included in the catalog. 

THE BARNES, IMPORTERS, EAST AURORA, N. Y., 
have put out an attractive catalog devoted to 
one of the most extensive listings of bulbs of all 
kinds and types. 

At MENTOR, OHIO, the BOSLEY NURSERY 
specializes in roses, in the many forms of the 
American holly and in hybrid azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons. 

Strawberries for late Summer and early Fall 
planting may be obtained from the aBINGTON 
STRAWBERRY NURSERY, 207 ASHLAND 8T., 
ABINGTON, MASS. 





24” — $34.50 
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Aluminum Greenhouses 


+ i{\aldor 


Precision prefabricated in 
England for swift and 
easy erection. Extendable 
for your future needs. 
This 9’ x 15’ 5” Aristocrat 
with all glass cut to size 


only $480.00 


Other sizes and styles — 
smaller and larger. 


NO ROT! NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 
10-Year Warranty 
send for brochure 18 





Novelty daffodils, along with old and new 


| favorites, may be had from GRANT E. MITCH, 
| CANBY, ORE., for 1951 Fall planting. 


Unusual hybrid azaleas, camellias, rhodo- 


| dendrons and hollies are available from the 
| KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, KINGSVILLE, MD. 


MISSION GARDENS, TECHNY, ILL., carry large 
selections of peonies, iris and hemerocallis for 
home planting. 


a 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51-L, Clifton, 


Marblehead, Mass. 


Second successful rr coming up for 

this exclusive pr of Scotts Lawn 

Research. SCUTL defeated Crabgrass 

on thousands “of lawns last year. 

NO MIXING <no fussing with sprayer. 
Apply as it comes from the box. 

EASY TO USE dy shaker box 

or with @ spreader, = 

[ SARE, in recommended usage will not 

| harm lawn grasses, persons or birds. 

or | it ruins your 

al “§ or write Scotts, 


» Cost is nominal. 
Bag-$5.85 
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Pacific Strain 


of 
DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 
Fresh seeds of all our 


NOVELTIES 
Available in July 


Catalog on Request 
VETTERLE & REINELT 


Dept. N Capitola, Calif. 
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nt that 
Bloom This Fall 


YES, IT’S TRUE! Genuine Lilac 
Blue pypne-teeene flowers 
THIS FALL. 


Plant in August GUARANTEED 
TO BLOOM in Sept.-October. 


Grow some indoors 


soil, water or planting 
bloom like conde. 


40 for $1.00 


(regular $1.75 valve) 
100 for $2.50 ppd. 


without 
they 


Send for FREE = 
CATALOG 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 


Dept. 14 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


$05 





Tree ae Geom pees PLANT FOOD 


ev be we ~~ yrs. greener lawns digger veg 
uing house plants — SE? 

RESUI TS, even in pox orest soil! 

water easy to spray or sprinkle 

be ‘oxou Al 10 

gals. nourishi ing. 

only $1 
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Complete Design and Installations 


Featuring 
ROCK GARDENS 
by HIRSHON 


Call LOngwood 6-1532 or write at 
36 Kenwood St., Brookline 46, Mass. 





Architects’ inquiries invited 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture 

Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels 

HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


This big, new, 52-page 
catalogue for 1951, 
“Garden Gems,” is a 
“must” for serious gar- 
deners. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described and 
illustrated in color are 
the best NEW ROSES, 
including the ALL-AME RICA ROSE SE- 
LECTIONS, as well as OLD-FASHIONED 
ROSES; many new and old favorite PEREN- 
NIALS; wonseel EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
and VINES; AZALEAS and RHODO- 
DENDRONS LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 


unusual garden gems are offered for the first | 


time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use 
For first copy please remit 35c (coins or 
stamps) in U. S. 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


TORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Arnold M. Davis, Director, Cleveland Garden Center; Malcolm Martin, Judge; Charles H. 


Pocta, P 


resident, Western Reserve Chapter; Otto Pesky, Judge; William Hawkins, Judge, 
and Carl Grant Wilson, President, American Delphinium Society. 


The best single specimen 


was shown by Dr. J. A. Quay and the best three spikes were displayed by Mr. C. C. Crock- 
abeck, at the Fifth Annual Show, Western Reserve Chapter, American Delphinium Society, 
held June 23, 24, at the Cleveland Garden Center. 


Hemerocallis Yearbook 

The Hemerocallis Society has just published 
its 1951 Yearbook, containing such informative 
articles as “Segregation in Habits of Growth,” 
Dr. A. B. Stout; “Colchicine as a Tool in 
Breeding,” W. Quinn Buck; “Experiments 
with Hemerocallis in Puerto Rico,” Fiffi Kline; 
“Regional Performance,” Hinda Teague Hill; 
“Altissima Hybrids,” Harold W. Knowlton; 
“Concerning Low-priced Lilies,” Mrs. Nolan 
West, and “Color Combinations,” Elizabeth 
Nesmith. 
a Mr. Geddes Douglas, director of the Society 
and chairman of the publicatiens committee, is 
the editor of the Yearbook. 


Lily Society Officers 

At the annual meeting of the North American 
Lily Society held in conjunction with the fourth 
annual Lily Show at the Essex House in New 
York, June 27 and 28, Dr. S. L. Emsweller, 
principal horticulturist at the U.S.D.A. Plant 


Industry Station, Beltsville, Maryland, was 
elected president of the Society for the 1951-52 
year. Other officers include: United States vice- 
president, Thomas Manley, horticulturist of the 
Valle Vue Test Gardens, Cleveland, Ohio; re- 
elected Canadian vice-president, Rev. E. Rigby, 
Hamilton, Ontario; secretary, Dr. Forrest 
Kendall, Douglaston, Long Island; 1951 show 
chairman and treasurer, John L. Tingle. 

Dr. L. H. MacDaniels of Cornell University 
and Dr. J. F. Rock, plant hunter, were elected to 
honorary life membership in the Society. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 125th Anniversary 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society plans 
to celebrate its 125th anniversary in 1952. The 
first meeting of the Society was held in Phila- 
delphia on November 24,1827, in the Hall of the 
Franklin Institute, on Seventh Street below 
Market. 

A committee, appointed to consider and rec- 
ommend suitable projects for the observance of 
the anniversary, is headed by Mr. Richard D. 
Wood, Jr., and is composed of the following 
members: Mr. John H. Blye, Mrs. Winthrop H 
Battles, Mr. George R. Clark, Dr. John M. Fogg, 
Jr., Mr. Harold Graham, Mrs. Charles Platt, 
and Mrs. Alan H. Reed. 

Hemerocallis Society Convention 

The annual meeting and flower show of the 
Hemerocallis Society was held at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, with 213 members registered. Mrs 
Carl Marcue, Le Mars, Iowa, was chairman. 

In addition to the annual business meeting, 
talks by leading members and discussions of 
regional problems, tours were made to gardens, 
including those of Mrs. Ralph Plankett, Mrs. 
P. A. Dulin, Mrs. A. M. Lund, Mrs. Horace 
Mitchell, Sr., Mrs. J. D. Simpson, Mr. Walter 
Vestal and Mr. Joseph House. 

In the gardens of Messrs. House and Vestal, 
hundreds of named varieties and thousands of 
seedlings were seen and evaluated. Outstanding 
were a red seedling at Mr. Vestal’s and an un- 
numbered seedling of a beautiful soft pale yellow, 
with a green throat, at Mr. House's. 
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Charles L. Hutchinson Medal 
Award 

The Charles L. Hutchinson Medal of the Chi- 
cago Horticultural Society has been awarded to 
Edith Foster Farwell of Lake Forest, Minois. 
"Mrs. Farwell has long been noted for her ac- 
complishments in the culture of herbs. Her writ- 
ings and lectures have brought thousands of 
amateurs the satisfaction of growing their own 
herbs. She has also given many years of service to 
the Great Lakes Naval Hospital by bringing 
flowers to the patients. 

As a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Chicago Horticultural Society, Mrs. Farwell has 
been the leading support in the establishment of 
the Garden Center at 116 South Michigan 
Avenue and in its equipment and extended pro- 
gram of service to amateur gardeners. 


Flower Festival for Paris 

A “51” Flower Festival for Paris, as a cele- 
bration of the 2000th anniversary of the city of 
Paris, and as a furtherance of international good 
will, will be held at Grand Palace, New York 
City, September 20-30, by the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

This Flower Festival is in cooperation with the 
governors of the 48 states and two territories, the 
District of Columbia and various state organiza- 
tions, and will be the first complete exhibition of 
the official flowers of these areas. 

The official flowers, at the peak of their bloom, 
are being flown to the Botanical Garden where 
they are being preserved and mounted under 
glass as a permanent collection. All flowers are 
being prepared in duplicate; one for Paris and 
one for public display in the United States. 


New York State Garden Club 
Federation 

The Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, Inc., Second District, will present Course 
I for Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges on 
September 6, 12 and 14 at the Christ Church 
Parish House, Northern Blvd. & Plandome Road 
Manhasset, N. Y. The courses to be offered are: 


Thursday, September 6 
Elements of Flower Arrangement 
Roy M. Lincoln — 9:45 A.M. 
Demonstration of Arrangements 
M. Lincoln — 2:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, September 12 
Flower Show Practice — Mrs. Grace Coyle 
9:45 A.M. 
Horticulture — Mr. J. S. Jack - 


Mrs. 


Mrs. R. 


2:00 P.M. 


Friday, September 14 
Written examination for those wishing credit 
for a judge's certificate — 10:00 A.M. 
Information and application blanks may be 
obtained from Mrs. Otto Langhans, RFD 2 
West Hills, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


Delphinium Show 

The fifth annual show of the Western 
Reserve Chapter of the American Del- 
phinium Society was held at the Cleveland 
Garden Center on June 23 and 24. More 
than two hundred entries filled the Center 
to overflowing. Many special strains of del- 
phinium together with new seedlings and 
some unusually fine soft, pure, pink vari- 
eties were shown. When the show had been 
staged Mrs. A. F. Burkett of the Garden 
Center gathered the remaining flowers, and 
did a series of striking arrangements. More 
than 1500 people visited the show. 
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Lawn Hints 
From page 303 


Good quality seed is essential. Vary the 


seed mixture according to existing condi- 
tions. Kentucky Blue, Colonial Bent, 
Creeping Red Fescue and Chewings Fescue 
are basic lawn grasses for good soil. The 
latter two are also adaptable to sandy soils 
and dry terrace slopes. On fill, excavation 
and other poor soils when cost of topsoil is 
prohibitive, use equal parts of Canada 
Blue, Creeping Red Fescue and white 
clover. 

Be careful not to seed too heavily 
three to five pounds per 1,000 square feet is 
sufficient. A small percentage of quick- 
growing nurse grasses such as Domestic 
Rye, Italian Rye or Red Top is desirable 
but the percentage should not exceed 25 per 
cent by weight. 

August 20 to September 20 is the best 
time of the year to seed throughout the 
northern part of the country. Fewer weeds 
germinate at this season and those that do 
will not live long in a lawn. If seeding at 
other seasons, apply 15 pounds of calcium 
cyanamide per 1,000 square feet or, 2,4-D at 
double the rate given on the container for 
killing weeds in established turf. Either of 
these chemicals will destroy many weed 
seeds in the soil, but after applying them 
wait at least two weeks before seeding, or 
they will kill your grass seed as well. After 
applying either chemical, rake it into the 
soil and water the area heavily at least four 
times in the two weeks before you seed. 

On poorer topsoils an admixture of 
humus is beneficial. For this purpose you 
can use three cubic yards of well-rotted 
barnyard manure, commercial humus or 
spent mushroom soil or three bales of peat 
per 1,000 square feet. The humus can be 
applied just before the lime and super- 
phosphate, and mixed into the soil at the 
same time. 

From the foregoing you may decide to 
start a new lawn; but it is well to keep in 
mind that there are many pitfalls in pro- 
ducing a new lawn and certainly far greater 
expense than in renovating your old turf 
over a period of time. 


Ground Covers 
From page 293 


Cinquefoil, Potentilla tridentata, blankets 
the ground with heavy. glossy growth no 
more than six inches tall and will grow in 
either sun or shade. White flowers open 
from June until August. 

Veronica is a more familiar name than 
the common name, speedwell; the taller 
sorts are well-known garden perennials. Of 
the more dwarf forms, useful for ground 
covers, there is V. rupestris with brilliant 
blue blossoms in May. 

Sunroses, helianthemum, are well adapted 
to the hottest, sunniest corner of the gar- 
den. From July to September fleeting blos- 
soms in shades of yellow, orange, pink and 
rose, depending on the variety, almost cover 
the plants. 





| Plant this Fall for 


Early Spring Flowers 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 

lants that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. 

lte 3 eye size, 8 for $1 

3te 5 eye size, 5 for ..$1 

5 to 10 eye size, 3 for... ae e 

All will bloom next spring 

We pay a oe pees on Se on esdove for $2.00 A more. 


less than $2. 
Write = ree cata "rf Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns, 


erennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 
Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Showy 





Double Action 


ZOTOX 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 
Kills Both Planis and Seeds 


8 oz. $1.00 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 5 Ibs. $5.50 


Postage at Zone Rates 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 





Ten Blue Ribbon Darwin Varieties ~ 


Darwins are <y the mainstay of a 


Tulip planting. They are large and cupped, 

with very long stems that make them perfect 

for cutting also. Against a dark hedge Dar 
make an unforgettable 


wins an ; use them, 
too, in chum: ange pee es 
and in beds by themselves. Borders of 
and forget-me-nots set them off to 


HHH 


— 
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COLL ECTION| H 
This sampling of Darwin Tulips brings y 
beautiful blend of colors. Each variety in the Blue 
Ribbon Collection is packed and labeled separately 
to enable you to —— color 
in pamene 





COLLECTION J 
50 FOR $3.80 
5 bulbs each of the ten 
Blue Ribbon varieties 
HURRY — HURRY! 10% Discount on all orders 
received before August 30th. 
FREE — CATALOG IN FULL COLOR. 


Valley, Gardens 


MATTAPAN, MASS. 
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High Zuality 
BULBS 


Packed for you in Holland and delivered 
free to destination. 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Anem- 
ones and other miscellaneous bulbs, 
including many rare and latest 

novelties. 
Catalog issued in May 
*x* *& & 
Gladioli, 
breticas 
bulbs. 


Catalog issued in December 


Lilies, Begonias, Mont- 
and other miscellaneous 





Write for free Catalog to: 


P, de Jager & Sons Co., Inc. 


3303 West Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago 25, Illinois 


Home Office at Heiloo — Holland 








BETTER SOIL BETTER COMPOST 


Better Flowers and V. 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting: for 
conditioning and activating soils: for hot beds, 
ete. A valuable multi » Organic product for 
better gardening. Converts garbage into humus, 
without odor in 2 to 6 weeks’ No. 2 size, $1 
Treats 450 ibs. compost; No. 7 size, $2. 1350 Ibs 


Your local dealer or 


Mass ice, 
P.O. ex 13 131, ‘desea 


DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 
AND PLANT SCREENS 
Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 


SEND FOR BOOKIET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1202 £. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


se genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


| Charleston 


ORDER 
THROUGH 
Horticulture’s 
Book 


Department 


Southern Nostalgia 
Gardens. 
Briggs. Columbia: 
Press $7.50 
Everyone who loves a garden either longs for a 
visit or actually makes one to the age-old gar- 
dens of Charleston, South Carolina. Mr. Briggs 
with skill and taste has assembled an extensive 
collection of illustrations which have been re- 


By Loutrel W. 
South Carolina 


| produced with a softness that gives the reader 


a feeling of the atmosphere of these quaint old 
gardens, dripping with Spanish moss and accen- 
tuated with stately oaks and boxwood in great 
abundance. A distinct feature of the book is the 
large number of completely drawn plans which 


| will be inspiring to many gardeners who enjoy 


creating a patterned landscape. The author's 
careful research is further enhanced by an im- 
pressive bibliography. Here is a delightful vol- 
ume for Summer reading, a book that should 
be accessible on the library table and not tucked 
away on the shelf and allowed to gather dust. 


| Gardening Made Easy 
| Gardening Handbook. By T. H. Everett. 


New York: Fawcett Books. 75 cents. 

There cannot be too many gardening hand- 
books, as what information not found in one may 
well be in another. Often inexpensive, and prac- 
tical, they handle all gardening procedures simply 
and with the assistance of innumerable sketches, 
drawings and photographs. This new one by T. 
H. Everett, popular writer and horticulturist of 
the New York Botanical Garden, does all of that, 
and its descriptions and illustrations telling you 
how to plant or plan or prune or cultivate are so 


eye-appealing that you will want the handbook | 
books you have. The | 


no matter how many 
amateur gardener, however, will benefit the most. 


For Glasshouse Growers 
Science and the Glasshouse. By J. C. 
Lawrence. London: Oliver ae Boyd. 
00. 


This is an English book of concern mostly to | 


English glasshouse growers, but growers any- 
where find its reports of experiments valuable. 


| The results contained are those of an experiment 


carried on at the John Innes Horticultural In- | 
stitution. Part I tells about scientifically bal- | 
anced soil mixtures and John Innes seed and | 
potting composts; Part IT deals with the methods | 
| covers the economic importance, culture and 


of using the ts and handling plants; 
Part III goes into the structures and shapes of 
glasshouses. 





Amaryllis and Gloriosa 


Plant Life. Edited by Hamilton P. Traub | 


and Harold N. Moldenke. Stanford, 
Calif.: The American Plant Life Society. 
This latest quarterly edition of Plant Life of 


the American Plant Life Society is made up of | 


Herbertia 1951, the Latin-American amaryllid 
exploration edition, devoted to amaryllis, and 


Plant Life which is given over to the gloriosa | 


lily. The articles about both plants are authori- 
tative and of scientific value and interest. 





E' 
SPRING 3, TEXAS 





N. VAN HEVELINGEN ci ROwtKS 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


LILIES 


oy igh flaming re- 
pe forms. Will etna die Gutinnios to your garden. 
Write for informative list describing 100 varieties . 

old favorites and the newest hybrids. Oregon grown 


quality bulbs. 
LILYDALE 
16530 S.E. Webster Road, Milwaukie 22, Oregon 


FROM 
1740) Le. 











For eperkiing 
4 blooms, p— ‘of the m * most it 
wanted varictien Pitsonk ansies 


. ; Ci 
i color send 25c 
\ PITZONKA’S Pans¥ FARM | Box 381, Bristol, Pa. 








COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 

DE 3-3317 

WA 5-0427) 
25 Eastern Ave. 


vars GEOnS - 
Dedham, Mass. 











DUTCH IRIS $ 00 
BULBS FOR se 


en 


Order 
erry INC. 


FARMINGTON MICHIGAN 


| Plant Study 
Fundamentals of Horticulture. By J. B. 
Edmond, A. M. Musser and F. S. An- 
drew. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Co. 
50. 


$5.50. 
There have been many textbooks on the vari- 
ous phases of horticulture lately, and this is 


| another excellent one that deals with the basic 


study of plant life. There are three parts. The 
first covers the fundamentals of plant growth; 
the second applies the process of growth to the 
solution of plant production problems; the last 


marketing of fruits, vegetables and ornamentals. 


| Thirty tables and 149 illustrations supplement 
| the text. ——— 


Fun With Flowers 


| Pictures With Flowers. By Julia Clements 


London: C. Arthur Pearson. $2.50. 
This is another book on flower arranging by 


| the well-known artist and writer. Anyone who 


has never attempted arranging before will find 
the instructions easy to follow and the pictures 
so enticing that he will want to go out into the 
garden immediately and get started. The modern 
“line” arrangement is described, along with the 
usual sections on equipment, accessories, ideas 
for flower shows and so forth. 
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Tall and stately, the blooms of Hyacinthus candicans are 
ting and spectacular in the garden when planted in generous groups. 


"Wan to man, the world oe, 
will brothers be, for a’ that.” 


N THESE days of international strife, 

it may be of interest to many to learn 
that seed exchange exists between nations 
regardless of politics or intrigues or “iron 
curtains.” It would seem to indicate that 
the love of plants is above and beyond 
the level of international bickering. By 
encouraging politicians to spend more time 
in their gardens or, perhaps, to garden as a 
hobby, it might well develop that they 
could meet and think on a happier plane 
which would eventually lead to greater 
understanding between nations and bring 
to fruition the hope of Robert Burns that, 
“Man te man, the world o’er, will brothers 
be, for a’ that.” 

This seed exchange consists of seeds 
gathered in botanic gardens and other 
plant collections, either private or public, 
throughout the world, and listed accord- 
ing to their botanical families or merely 
alphabetically. These lists are exchanged 
with other gardens, then marked with their 
desiderata, and thus a free exchange of 
seeds goes on year all over the world. 

As an indication of how universal this 
system is, we, here at Smith College, have 
exchanged seed lists with many in the 
United States and, the following places. 
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“tops” for cut- 


Buenos Aires 

Adelaide 

Ghent 

Montreal, Ottawa and 
Vancouver 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA Prague 

ENGLAND Birmingham, Chelsea, 
London, Norfolk, Oxford 
Paris, Nantes, Lille 
Rostock 

Dublin 


ARGENTINA 
AUSTRALIA 
BELGIUM 
CANADA 


FRANCE 
GERMANY 
IRELAND 





Sapporo 

Sarajevo 

Groningen 

Oslo 

Lisbon and Sacavem 

Bucharest 

Alma-Ata 

Edinburgh 

SWEDEN Stockholm 

SwitzERLAND _ Basel and Champex 
The plants are listed under their scientific | 

names, which being in Latin, are known | 

throughout the horticultural world (where- 

as their common names may be different in 

every country). Primula japonica means 

the same plant to a Swede, a Czech, an 

Argentinian or to you. 

— Wituram I. P. Camrpen. 

Northampton, Mass. 


JAPAN 
JUGOSLAVIA 
NETHERLANDS 
NorRWAY 
PORTUGAL 
RouMANIA 
Russia 
ScoTLAND 


BooKsHop, Middlesbrough, 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue 


NERINE OR GUERNSEY LILY BULBS. and Bulblets 
For Sale. Easily grown in a sunny window for Winter 
blooming. Our stock is thoroughly ripened and ready 
for potting. Easy to grow a lovely long lasting flower . 
Full directions sent with each order. Flowering _ 
bulbs $5.00 per dozen; bulblets $2.00 det dozen. - 
mediate delivery. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Mag- 
nolia, Massachusetts. 


AUTEN PEONIES. Collection 48. Yukon, won best 

white double 1951 National Peony Show. Tempest, won 
st red double, same show. Maxine, fine pink double 

List $6.50, all three for $5.00 postpaid. Free list, finest 

kinds, all types and colors, healthy roots, moderate 

prices. EDWARD AUTEN, JR. Box T, Princeville, 
inois. 


FREE-VALUABLE TIPS ON LILY CULTURE, 
descriptive list Jan de Graaff's new hybrid lilies and our 
own giant Formosanum lily. Bonus offer on bulbs 
ordered before September 15. Write us today! ! DAPHNE 
FLOWER & BULB CO., P. O. Box 56-B Daphne, 
Alabama. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—All popales outstanding vari- 
eties. 75c —- 5-1 for $7.00 P.Pd. Plants chosen from a 
stock of Free catalog. Visitors welcome 
TINARI FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Penn- 
sylvania. 


CORSAGE MATERIALS, Flower Arranger's Sup- 

plies, House Plant Helps. Instruction booklets. Free 

eatalog. ~ ne ART, Dept. SO, West Englewood, 
‘ew Jerse 


DAFFODILS FOR NATU RALIZING. Also tulips ; 
hyacinths, iris, and crocus. “Gloucester Mixture” 
daffodils $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per bu. Daffodil collec 
tions $1.75 up in free list. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWE 
FARM, Nuttall, Gloucester Co., Virginia. 


Blooming size roots 


DAYLILIES: Leading varieties. 
1118 


Catalog free by return mail. DILL GARDENS, 
Sutter Avenue, University City 14, Missouri. 


ORCHID PLANTS for sale. Entire stock of smal! 
greenhouse. Come and see. Various sizes of Cattleya 
Trianae, Percivaliana, Dendrobiums, Oncidiums. 
HENRY STEWART, 294 Linden Street, Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 


IRIS: Jake, Token, Amigo, Mohreon, ‘Louvois, Sable, 
Great Lakes, Christabel, Wabash, Snoqualmie. All ten 
PRENTISS, 1747 Coventry St., Akron, 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula isophylla); the 
month to buy the most gerd vents house plant, 
and perfect in HANGING BASKETS. One each color 
blue and white extra large $2. 0. Cultural directions 
included. Paste) Wire Basket $2.85. MERRY GAR- 
DENS, Camden, Maine. 


AURORA BOREALIS PANSY SEED produces many 
5” blossoms in perhaps 500 shades. $1.00 3 pkt. Post 
card brings description, special offer. EILMAN’S 
PANSY GARDENS, Canby, Oregon. 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Named Hy 
brids. All of them worthy of a permanent place in the 
finest garden. Send 10c for illustrated booklet telling 
why, when, how, which and where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY COoO., Box 4, Womeledorf, Pa. 


POPPY go poppy—" “MASTERPIECE 
pee lar, fine bloomer. 50 cents each. - 
$5.00 per dozen. i BRY, 111 Lincoin Avenue, Elber- 
on, New Jersey. 

PEONIES —C hoice plantings last a a lifetime with in- 
creasing beauty. We grow the best — all leading vari- 
eties. Strong divisions. Four colors $6.00, seven colors 
$10.00, twelve colors $16.00. Postpaid. Order now for 
Fall delivery. FRANK McGRAY, Box H, Jamaica, 
Vermont. 


| GIVE YOUR GARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable Labora 
| tory soil analysis saoee guesswork out of planting 
| Complete report 


Send for full information and 


sampling directions. DWIN ne Agri- 


| cultural Chemist, C: Jarvereville, P 


rst free. BODDY'S 
orkshire, Eagiend. 


ges with 21 - ye "¢ dollars 


POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD “GARDENER “OR ¢ Cc ARETAKER. Married, 
middle-aged, desires position.College, School, Institution 
or Private Estate in South. Florida preferred. Been in 
Georgia last ten years. Please state salary and particu- 
lars. Box 57, HORTICULTURE, 


SITUATION WANTED as head gardener on private 
estate. Experienced grower of fruit, flowers, under glass 
and outdoors. Vegetable gardens, landscape work. Very 


| once geqgences. Fiease state particulars | Ww. TAYLOR, 
| il 





WANTED -POSITION AS GARDENER or gardener- 
caretaker. In present situation 25 years. Will go any 
where. Call LOngwood 6-8030 after August 4 
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ROBERT BARTON'S 


MRS. 
GARDEN SHOP Va toyey 


75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 
Baths. Alabaster vases . .. modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 

figures. — Write for catalog. 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


QUALITY TREES AND PLANTS 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 








For more garden beauty 
with less — labor. 
Pest and disease free 
Thrive in any soil; from 
Alaska to Florida. 
Send 10c for iltustrated 
— telling why, 
how, which and 
nes to plant. 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
Box 451 WEISER PARK, PA. 


PANSY SEED : 


DR. STOUT’S 


* 

* 

z STEELE’S “JUMBO MIXED’ 
‘The super strain of famous “Mastodon” Giants 
* from a leading specialist grower. Early-blooming. 
se Lang-stemmed. Fine texture. Immense (up to 4 
inches across). Giant pkt. (over 500 seed) $1.00 
Cultural suggestions free. 2 pkts. $1.80—3 pkts 


$2.50. 
pcessT _t POULSON 
Jamaica N 


y sic LILIES 


Get the world’s most complete lily 
catalog ' Wlustrated in color. Send 
25¢ ‘coim) for your copy TODAY 


ROMAINE B WARE ceser: ons 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, casy low 


Flowers like 
perennial te ay 
tubers now. 10 $1.00; 
60 for $5.00. Illus eooned Bulb 
Catalog ready. 

REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. 8 Moorestown, N. J. 


TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 








AS 7-4204-4205 


Weston Nunseries 
in 

Weston and Hopkinton 
have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
and white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 
nies, etc. 

Write for 1951 Catalog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 








Telephones: WEllesley 5-3431, Hopkinton 2011 
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Letters to the Editor 


Parsley and Rose Bugs 


Dear Editor—I was very much interested in the 
article by Alice Williamsoa of Greens Farms, 
Connecticut, regarding the use of herbs to keep 
rose bugs away from roses. I knew that parsley 
did this — for years we have been planting it 
near the roses, and have had no bugs at all. The 
article also mentions that herbs keep Japanese 
beetles away. 

Judging by this, it would seem to me that a 
scattered planting of herbs would be worth- 
while for all gardens — evidently insects do not 
like their odor. 

— Louis Fasran Bacnracn 
West Newton, Mass. 


Duck Doings 


Dear Editor—Your comment on the wood duck 
on page 221 of the June Horticulture brought to 
my mind my surprise at the sturdiness of one- 
day-old Muscovy ducklings. 


The photograph shows our barn, with the loft 
door open, as it is all year. In 1946 we purchased 
three hen-ducks and a drake, and ever since, we 
have sold or otherwise disposed of at least 30 per 
annum of their descendants. All of these babies 
were hatched in the barn loft, and were required, 
at the behest of their air-borne mother, to step 
off that high place and follow her. They all did, 
like small boys off a diving-board, and, though I 
have seen these wee, yellow things bounce as 
much as six inches from the hard ground, I never 
saw one so much as slightly stunned. The hay- 
rack which is visible in the photograph was 
built two years ago, and now breaks their fall un- 
less they slip between the slats. 

On another occasion I observed the following 
a mother duck with a dozen young was midway 
on a foot-wide walk over a dam, with a fall on 
one side and a pond on the other. She (and I) saw 
a dog sitting at each end of the walk. The mother 
and the one-day-old babies stopped. Without 
any cue by sound or gesture, as far as I could 
detect, the babies jumped one by one . . . again 
like small boys . into the pond; then the 
mother fluttered after them. 

There is more to ducks than meets the eye 
One year we had a psychoneurotic duck who 
committed suicide. But, as the radio tells me, 
that is another story 

Maworie Winto. 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Chestnut Grafts on Oak 


| Dear Editor—Last Winter through the recom- 


mendation of Horticulture I obtained The 
Grafter’s Manual by Garner and How To Increase 


Plants by Hottes which I read with a great deal 
of interest. 

Last March I cut my scions, and stored them 
in moist sand until grafting time. All are now 
doing very well. 

I am particularly interested in an experiment 
I tried of grafting chestnut onto oak and English 
walnut onto hickory and butternut. All seem to 
be doing well, though the English walnut is slow. 

My chief interest is in the chestnut grafts 
which I made at my son’s place at Tyngsboro. I 
secured my scions from the stump of a tree that 
bore chestnuts two years ago. Last year the tree 
was cut down to clear the road. 

My theory is that the chestnut blight is a sap 
disease, and that if the chestnut was supplied 
with some other sap it might become immune to 
the disease. I have tried it on both white and red 
oak here in Chelmsford and Tyngsb A dor- 
mant scion is without sap, and scions cut from 
last year’s growth coming up from the stump 
might be disease free. 

I would like to know if any others know of any 
experiments that have been tried in the past of 
grafting chestnut onto oak. 

— Lotner W. Fautxner 
Chelmsford, Mass. 





Many-named Mountain Tea 


Dear Editor — On page 106 of the March issue 
there is a “Mountain Tea Query” from R. A 
Heiser, Lakewood, Ohio. In our part of south 
central Pennsylvania, Gaultheria procumbens is 
always called “mountain tea” by the natives, 
very few of whom would know what was meant 
by “tea-berry” or “wintergreen.” I know of no 
other plant being known as “mountain tea,” 
locally. 
— Josern B. Gasie 
Stewartstown, Pa 


For Winter Arrangements 


Dear Editor—When making Christmas decora- 
tions, especially wreaths, I have found that the 
dried flower balls of the globe thistle (Echinops 
ritro) make very pleasing ornaments. They can be 
dyed red or other colors, but their ow natural 
soft grey blends well with the evergreens. It is 
best to pick them at various stages of develop- 
ment to get different sizes of circles, so essential 
for artistic groupings. 
— Acnes V. Bateman 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Wanted: Hardy, Red Carnation 


Dear Editor—Most of us are interested in a 
hardy, double carnation, but so far I have not 
found one that to me fills the bill. Going back, 
however, a matter of 15 years, there was an 
old-fashioned garden in the neighborhood in 
which a hardy, double dark red carnation grew 
The plant was about the size of a substantial, 
good-sized pyrethrum plant, with about as many 
blossoms of a deep red color. The owner gave me 
some small plants, but I did not have good luck 
with them. 

In later years I have asked many nurserymen 
about such a carnation, but always received a 
negative reply. It seems to me that somehow in 
the search for a good hardy carnation this has 
been overlooked. 

I am wondering if any of the old-timers re- 
member it. 

— Guy NewnaL. 
Lynn, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 








The ‘Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Society 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


125th Anniversary — 1952 


e 


FREE GARDENING ADVICE 
and 
EXCELLENT 
HORTICULTURAL LIBRARY 


Available to the Public 


in the Rooms of the Society 


389 Broad St. (Suburban) 
Station Building, 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Hours 9 to 5 Week Days 
Closed Saturdays 


(You are invited to join) 








MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
Gladiolus Show 


August 16 — 2.9 P.M. 
August 17 — 9 A.M. 9 P.M. 


i atl 


Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 


August 22 — 2-6 P.M. 
August 23 — 1-6 P.M. 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
AND THE 
AMERICAN DAHLIA 
SOCIETY 


PRESENT THE 


1957 
Daklia Shou 


Tuesday, September 18th 
3 —- 9 p.m. for the public 
9:30 11 p.m. for camera fans 


Wednesday, September 19th 
10 a.m. 10 p.m. for the public 


$1.00 
(tax included.) 


COLONNADES BALLROOM OF 
The Essex House 
160 Central Park South, 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-0915 














Aug. 7-11. New Hampshire Open House and 
Garden Week 

Aug. 14-16. Pittsburgh, Pa. Thirty-seventh 
Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Gardeners, William Penn Hotel 

Aug. 15-16. Manchester, Mass. Annual exhi- 
bition of flowers, fruits and vegetables of 
the North Shore Horticultural Society in 
Horticultural Hall 

Aug. 16. Worcester, Mass. Display of Garden 
Flowers of the Worcester Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Building, 30 Elm St 

Aug. 16-17. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Show of 
the New England Gladiolus Society at 
Horticultural Hall 

Aug. 17-18. East Lansing, Mich. 
International Gladiolus Show at the Jen- 
nison Field House, Michigan State College 

Aug. 22. Mt. Carmel, Conn. Field Day of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station at the Station's experimental plots 

Aug. 22-23. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of 
Products of Children’s Gardens, Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, Horticultural 
Hall 

Aug. 23. Worcester, Mass. Display of Lilies 
and Cut Flowers of the Worcester Horti- 
cultural Society, Horticultural Building, 
30 Elm Street. 

Aug. 27. Boston, Mass. Horticultural Meeting 
of the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts at Horticultural Hall. Subject 
“Intelligent Plant Buying” by Seth Kelsey 

Aug. 27-30. Cincinnati, Ohio. National Shade 
Tree Conference, Netherland Plaza Hotel 


Central 


RAPIO SERVICE PRESS. INC 
BOSTON 11, MASS 


Aug. 30. Worcester, Mass. Display of Wild 
Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables of the 
Worcester Horticultural Horti- 
cultural Building, 30 Elm Street 

Sept. 6. Worcester, Mass. Display of Cut 
Flowers, Dahlias and Grapes of the Worces- 
ter Horticultural Society, Horticultural 
Building, 30 Elm St 

Sept. 6-7. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia and Fall 
Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club at Penn Station, 13th St 

Sept. 6, 12 and 14. Manhasset, N.Y. Course I 
for Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges, 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York, 
Christ Church Parish House, Northern 
Blvd. and Plandome Road 

Sept. 25-27. Boston, Mass. Course I for 
Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges, Gar- 
den Club Federation of Massachusetts, 
Horticultural Hall 

Oct. 16-18. Philadelphia, Pa. Judging School. 
Course V, of the Garden Club Federation of 

Strawbridge and 


Society, 


Pennsyivania at the 
Clothier Auditorium 


North American Lily Society 


Growing Lilies From Seed, a mimeo- 
graphed publication of the North American 
Lily Society, sent free to members, is avail- 
able at 25c a copy from Dr. Robert D. 
Rappleye, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md., or from Dr. Raymond 
B. Crawford, 47 Norwood Avenue, Ham- 
burg, N. Y. 

This pamphlet has been recently revised 
by Dr Robert N. Stewart of the U.S.D.A. 
to include the latest advancements in this 
field and contains complete instructions for 
the beginner or specialist in lily culture to 
insure success in raising all species of lilies 
from seed. 





) Mas. R. W. Summers, Secretary 





MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


| Officers and Trustees of the Society 
May, 1951 May, 1952 


Fioyp D. Jounson, President ; 
Mas. James O. Munrin, Vice President 

, Cranence D. Biessep, Vice President 
Lee E. Josiyn, Jn., Treasurer 


Mas. Watter O. Brices 
J. J. Consipine 

Mas. Epwin R. Crospy 
V. BR. De Perris 

KE. Genevieve GILLETTE 
Cuaaces B. Gaeenine 
Hanny H. Hoses 

Mas. Lioyp L. Hucnes 
Rutn Mosner Piace 
Da. H. B. Tukey 

Pror. H. O. Warrremone 





) THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 











PEONIES@ IRISESe BULBS 
DAY LILIES @ POPPIES 
FREE. Colorful Catalog No. 97 
Early Reservations Advised 
C. F. WASSENBERG 
4'» Miles East on U. S. 30 
VAN WERT, OHIO 
“The Peony City” 














PB ity 


Let Sunny Daffodils bring cheer to your 
garden early next spring; then add to their 
charm the color and fragrance of Hyacinths. 


Together they'll herald the coming of the 
stately Tulips, whose rainbow hues bring 
sheer beauty from April into June. 


Plant Imported Holland Bulbs this fall 
and you'll have a gorgeous display all next 
spring, at little cost. 


Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Dealers displaying this emblem have helpful 
folders telling how to plant, filled with ideas 
to use in your own garden—for as few asa 
dozen bulbs, up to hundreds of a kind 


Associated 
Bulb Growers 
of Holland 


Order Imported Holland 
Bulbs soon, from your local 
store or favorite catalog — 
seedsmen, nurseries, florists, 
also chain, hardware, and 
department stores. 


Holland Bulbs 
Ths Fall 











